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Camaro has a ride and ’ - , , : Camaro has a new 
a feel you'll appreciate, re standard 350-cu.-in. 
too. Steel-belted radial V8. And all V8 
tires are available for = 7) s Camaros have power 
both the Sport Coupe ; steering standard. 
and Type LT. ‘ it Tachometer, ammeter 
and temperature gauge 
are standard with the 
Camaro Type LT. 


~ 


Camaro has a very sensible new aluminum bumper 

system that helps cushion minor impacts. New tail- 

It is. Camaro gives you comfortable seats for four lights wrap around for visibility. You’ve called 
people. Rich upholstery. New cut-pile carpeting. sporty cars impractical for the last time. 


1974 Camaro. The way it looks is the way it goes. 


GChevfolet. Building a better way to see the USA. J Chevrolet 















Maybe the last reason 
for buying a tape recorder should be 
the tape recorder. 


WV FeW olen tale miles) @cct- tre lam-lalelel e| 
bea built-in AM radio. Ora 
built-in FM/AM radio. Evena 
radio with a marine band. 
So you can know what's 
arete)elclalinie mele a@=t@-i-1- mi 

(OT aii merele] (eM ol-m- Wt. 1 el-) 
recorder with stereo sound 
lalereWAYaciarelele am COnilie-Merelaleroiat 
hall. Even though it's light 
Talelelelam Coker-taam-lcelelalen ia 
folat=mar-lalep 

Perhaps it’s a reason you 
never thought about before. 
Atleast not connected toa 
it Velma plore] celia 


Built-in AM radio. (RQ-430AS) 


For instance, one model 
lets you hear the sound of your 
f\ el ai (om Am elaelelecliitmralale| 
another lets you watch them. 
Because out from this gem 
of a tape recorder pops a jewel 
of a Panasonic TV. 

NV fok=} eo) Mele] mer- ts-1-1 0 (2) 
recorders come with a sensi- 
thVcmere)arel-lalelmulllcom leliiaalelalt 
in. So recording is easy 
because there's no mike to 
lato) (o ma ol-1-Wa@] mice) cel-ie 

Of course, there are some 
features you get with every 
Panasonic cassette recorder. 


Built-in radio with FM/AM, marine 
and TV bands. (RQ-438S) 





Like Auto-Stop that shuts the 
machine off at the end of the 
tape. To prevent tape dam- 
age. Easy- 
IW ENitom carett 
sets the 
right record- 
ing level 
every time. 
And Panasonic batteries. 

i Keke(-iaelthe)im (ok- mel ]leL. a) C14 e 
And keep you going along time. 
PNab elele hmer- lame | hom Zell m=! 
reason to buy a tape recorder. 
We've just given you 6 to make 

sure it’s a Panasonic. 


Built-in FM/AM radio, Sleep Switch, 
Battery/VU Meter. (RQ-437S) 








A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


TIME magazine last week became involved in Vice President Spiro Ag- 
new’s legal battle to stop the Baltimore grand jury's hearing of ev- 
idence against him. This is our position in the matter: 

Eight weeks ago, after it became known that the Vice President 
was under investigation for alleged criminal offenses while he was 
Governor of Maryland, TIME and other publications printed stories 
about the nature and seriousness of the charges. As we indicated in 
our stories, the information came from officials in the Justice De- 
partment and from other sources. The Vice President argues that 
these reports are bound to prejudice the grand jury and deprive him 
of a fair hearing. U.S. District Judge Walter E. Hoffman has au- 
thorized Mr. Agnew’s lawyers to subpoena newsmen in order to find 
out who was responsible for the leaks. Members of TIME’s staff, along 
with other journalists, have been served with such subpoenas. 

TIME believes that in the circumstances, it was entirely legit- 
imate and in the public interest to print information about this mo- 
mentous and unprecedented affair. We know well that the public’s 
right to be informed can conflict, or appear to conflict, with the right 
of the accused to make his defense in an impartial atmosphere and be- 
fore an impartial jury (although legal scholars are by no means cer- 
tain that leaks necessarily prejudice a defendant's case). This dif- 
ficult problem is explored in this week’s Nation section. 

It may or may not be necessary for Mr. Agnew or the Justice De- 
partment to find out who was responsible for the leaks. In the at- 
tempt to identify those responsible, the newsmen under subpoena 
may be pressed to reveal their confidential sources. If so, we will re- 
sist. We take it for granted that journalists, like all other citizens, 
have a duty to uphold the law. But we also believe that a reporter 
should not be required to disclose confidential sources except in the 
most compelling circumstances, such as imminent danger of loss of 
life, or if the reporter had essential information on a violent crime or 
on a matter of overriding danger to the national security. None of 
those factors apply in the present situation. 


. 

The reporter's right to keep his sources confidential is not a lux- 
ury; it is an absolute necessity without which free and vigorous in- 
quiry would be impossible. And such inquiry in turn is not a priv- 
ilege “enjoyed” by the press but an essential part of the American 
system. In most cases when the press uses confidential sources, the rev- 
elations concern large institutions—the Government, the military, 
business—in which individuals usually would not dare speak out with- 
out the protection of anonymity. 

In his charge to the grand jury, Judge Hoffman spoke of a “per- 
petual conflict” between the news media and the courts that, in his 
view, must soon be resolved. We feel that this conflict—to the extent 
that it exists—should not be pushed to a confrontation, which is nei- 
ther necessary nor desirable. Judge Hoffman also observed that he 
has found that “the news media frequently are wholly or partially in- 
accurate.” This statement is alarmingly broad and imprecise. It would 
be just as easy, and no more significant, for us to reply: Members of 
the legal profession, or of the Government, are frequently wrong. 
The American press has exceptionally high standards of accuracy 
and honesty. Certainly in covering—and uncovering—Watergate it 
has been overwhelmingly accurate. 


[ho A 
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- Otherlow"tar’and ~~~” 
nicotine cigarettes don't have“‘it’ 


What's “it'’? 

“It is a unique recessed filter system: 
Cellulon fiber to reduce “tar” and nicotine, 
and a strange-looking polyethylene chamber 
with baffles and air channels. 


“It’ is a rousing good taste that low “tar” and 
nicotine smokers swear by. 


“It”, in short, is what you've been looking for 
—and not finding —in other low “tar” and 
nicotine cigarettes. 


‘Cause if you haven't got Doral—you haven't 
got “it”. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








Hath ALLIS . | 
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LOPTURLRRET LEELA | HiGteaeee. 
@'e?s # 4 REYNOLDS TOB*CCO CO. 


FILTER: 15 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 15 mg.tar",1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEB.'73. 
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FLASHBAR 10. 


The revolutionary flash that lessens your chance of wasting a 


lets you take 10 pictures icture by flashing the same flash twice. 
without replacing the flash. he camera scans the FlashBar 10 


, array electronically 











The FlashBar 10 array was teaae—SO| and picks the next 
invented by General Electric for, aa. CO C&flashonthatside 
the new Polaroid® SX-70 ge . F to be fired. 

Land Camera. FlashBar 10 


gives color-true 
pictures. It’s 
covered by a color- 


FlashBar 10 |e 
isthe new flash |) 
system that lets 


you take ten corrected shield 
pictures without that’s made to match 
replacing the the Polaroid SX-70 film. 


flash. Now there The FlashBar 10 array is now 
are as many flashes 3 available at stores in your area. 
as pictures ina FlashBar 10. Another flash of 
film pack. genius from General Electric. 
FlashBar 10 is compact. So > 
small you can hide it in your hand. 
PlashBar 10 is fast. Ten rapid- 
fire pictures in less than thirt 
seconds. Flash five. Flip the GE 
FlashBar array. Flash five more. 
FlashBar 10 is powerful. You 
can take flash shots up to twenty 
feet away. Its new high-output 
lamps give you almost twice the , " 
light of standard flashcubes. Flash five. Flip the FlashBar 10 array. Flash five more. 
FlashBar 10 is reliable. It Pasha Sender aaron Praecarhe Fees 


GENERAL QB ELECTRIC 
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Growing up Your first grade teacher who showed you how words turn into stories. 


Your high school teacher who helped you solve the mystery of planets. 


is never CaSsy. The moon. Stars. 


There are so many more you remember. Good teachers. Who helped you 
But you become...yourself. 
h | f Today, the National Education Association is working hard for smaller classes, 
ad ots OT better facilities and professional standards throughout the educational system. 


That's what today’s teaching is all about...finding new ways to help your 


help. child grow up. 


national education association 
...helping teachers teach. 


_ LETTERS 





Our old-fashioned host- 
ess apron is what Queen 
V. might have worn 

| for a dinner a deux with 
darling Albert. It’s 

} white, easy-to-care cot- 
| ton, lace trimmed, with 
\ frills and ruffles in all 
\ the right places. One 
\\ size adjusts to fit any 
lady. Look (and feel) 
like a queen: order 
your Victoria Apron 


Please send me Victoria Aprons @ 
$12.95, plus $1.50 postage and insurance 
for entire shipment. My check for this 
amount is enclosed. California deliveries 
please add tax, BA or MC welcome —just 
give number and expiration. 


Name. 

Address_ 

ee Eee 

BA or MC# Expires. 


Signature. 


haverhills 584 Washington St. 
San Francisco, 94111 


389 TH015 





Be careful with fire: 
There are babes 





And those baby animals and trees 
need a place where they can 
grow up strong and healthy. 

The forest is their home. 
When you come to visit, 
please don't burn it down. 


Chile’s Coup 


Sir / So the U.S. knew of the impending 
Chilean coup before it happened but did 
nothing [Oct. 1]. I marvel that we spent tens 
of billions to fight for “democracy” in Viet 
Nam, but wouldn't spend 10¢ for a warn- 
ing phone call to the democratically elect- 
ed President of Chile! 

WILLIAM WILKE 

Madison, Wis. 


Sir / It is ironic that the international left is 
complaining about Allende’s overthrow 
when all the Chilean army did was accept 
the Mao doctrine that “power comes from 
the barrel of a gun.” Looks like the left can 
dish it out, but can’t take it. 

WOOLSEY TELLER 

Indianapolis 


Sir / Even though I disagreed with Allen- 
de’s idea of the perfect society, I respected 
him for the courage to implement it. Vtruly 
mourn the loss of anyone who, like him, 
Hayton the game squarely and then, when 
1¢ was the victor, was overthrown by men 
who have no rules. 

MICHAEL MCCLINTOCK 

Los Angeles 


Sir / The fact that so many Americans are 
happy about the right-wing military take- 
over in Chile, while at the same time sup- 
portive of our improved relations with the 
Communist regimes in China and the So- 
viet Union, tends to prove Americans will 
support any dictatorship as long as it is 
friendly to American business interests. We 
have certainly come a long way from “mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy.” 

LEONARD JAY 

Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


Sir / The overthrow of Salvador Allende's 
Marxist government was nota defeat for de- 
mocracy, but a victory over Communism. 
CARLOS M. FERNANDEZ 
Miami 


Sir / A Marxist, socialist. prosperous and 
democratic Chile could have been the key 
nation in Mr. Nixon's détente strategy. 
Allende’s dream for his country—an open 
society with a Communist economy, Full 
civil liberties, intellectual freedom and 
democratic electoral institutions—could 
have been obvious proof to the Kremlin and 
Peking that they need not destroy their Sol- 
zhenitsyns and Sakharovs. 

A country with a mixture of U.S. and 
Communist influences could have under- 
stood issues from both sides and could have 
been of invaluable diplomatic use. Presi- 
dent Nixon should have done everything he 
could to help Chile's Marxist “experiment” 
succeed. 

Instead, Mr. Nixon gave Allende the 
economic cold shoulder and watched him 
die. It makes me wonder what détente real- 
ly means to the President. 

C.J. SCHWARTZ 

Los Angeles 


The Big Racket 


Sir / The Riggs-King tennis match on tele- 
vision [Oct. 1] was a forum for both the best 
and the worst elements in the Women’s Lib 
movement. Billie Jean, a perfect sport and 
brilliant tennis player, gave ample proof 
that women’s sports can be tremendously 
exciting. 

Commentator Rosie Casals, though. 
was biased and abrasive. The telecast con- 


vinced me that those who will do the most 
good for the Women’s Lib movement will 
speak softly and carry a big racket. 
CHARLES PRICE 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 


Sir / The only thing demonstrated by the 
Riggs-King match was that Rosemary Ca- 
sals is even more obnoxious than Howard 
Cosell. 

MR. AND MRS. DAVID B. CLEGG 

San Rafael, Calif. 


Sir / Ms. King turned Bobby Riggs into a 
male chauvinist rabbit. 

VICKI SMITH 

Webster Groves. Mo. 


Sir / Fair is fair, by God; now Camel cig- 
arettes should excavate the world’s ranking 
55-year-old women’s tennis player and have 
her play Stan Smith on the roof of the Play- 
boy mansion. 

RICHARD BEZIAT 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Maid Judith’s Rhyme 


Sir / Dorst noon koude toppe 
Mys Wax’'s wund'rus rhyme 
Ful wel, forsooth, she made hir 
Poynt in Time [Sept. 24]. 
THEO HELLER 
Metairie, La. 


Sir / Let alle commende the vers of 
Maid Judithe Wax 

And her reviewe of Waterbury factes. 
J.R. POPLAR JR. 
Havre de Grace, Md. 


“Barrett's Wife” Speaks Up 


Sir / 1do not mean to be ungrateful for hav- 
ing gained national prominence as [TIME Se- 
nior Editor Laurence] “Barrett's wife” in the 
publisher's letter regarding the Bobby Riggs 
story (Sept. 10], but those of us who care 
deeply about women’s rights do value 


et 
“Barrett's wife’’-—sometimes also 
known as Dave's, Paul's and Adam's moth- 
er—emerges too as Paulette Barrett. The 
“local women’s rights group” she heads is 
in Tenafly, N.J. 

PAULETTE S. BARRETT 

Tenafly, NJ 


Mitford’s Quibbles 


Sir / | was most gratified by your excellent 
review of Kind and Usual Punishment 
oer. 24). but may I raise a couple of small 
quibbles? 

Your reviewer reproves me for “sar- 
donic excesses,” saying | am “capable of 
snapping that a man with a dicebox might 
grant and deny paroles as fairly as most 
boards.” That was snapped not by me but 
by Hearst's San Francisco Examiner, and 
so attributed in my book. The dicebox anal- 
ogy would seem borne out by several re- 
cent studies I cited in a chapter on parole. 

1 am further chided for neglecting to 
mention any “idealistic” or “effective penol- 
ogists.” I did mention quite a few of these 
and told what became of them. Examples: 
Tom Murton, prison warden brought to Ar- 
kansas in 1967 by Governor Winthrop 
Rockefeller—fired by Rockefeller (and 
blacklisted in his vocation) for disclosing his 
findings of widespread corruption and bru- 
tality to the press. Dr. Frank Rundle, psy- 
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The only book dub in the world where 
you give the 


With most book clubs you go a book each month. 
i 


But not with the American Bible Society’s Bible-a- 
Month Club. Instead, you ae a book to someone else 
... and not just any book, but the greatest book of all 
... the Bible. 


Every month, the Bible-a-Month Club is there on 
your behalf ...in Africa or Europe, among the teem- 
ing millions of Latin America or Asia, right here at 
home... distributing God's written Word to men, 
women and children alike, in the one place where it is 
most needed at that time. 


Every month, a copy of Scripture is sent on your be- 
half to someone who desperately want’s God’s Word. 
Every month, some spiritually hungry person is fed 
with the Word of God made available by your gift. 

As a Bible-a-Month Club member you receive: 


(1) Every month, a facsimile of a small part of Scrip- 
ture in the language being distributed as a result of 
your gift. (2) A Membership Card. (3) American Bible 
Society Record (magazine). 





book: 


BIBLE-A-MONTH CLUB 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1865 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10023 


| want to help others through the Bible-a-Month Club. | 
understand that for just $2 a month you will place a copy of 
Scripture on my behalf in the eager hands of someone who 
wants God's Word. You will select distribution areas where 
the need is greatest and inform me each month of where 
these are. | reserve the right to cancel membership at any 
time. 
Please distribute Bible(s) each month on my behalf 
(each $2 provides one Bible). 





Name. 


Address. 




















FDR sat here. 


At the age of 39, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt contracted polio. He 
went to bed one night feeling ill, 
and in the morning he couldn't get 
up. He couldn't walk. 

He had a handicap. And yet, 
seven years later, he became gover- 
nor of New York. Eleven years later, 
President of the United States. 

He led the country out of the 
dark days of the depression, and 
still in a wheelchair, through the 
bitter years of a world war. 

He was obviously as smart sit- 
ting down as he was standing up. 
And he was willing to work hard 
enough to prove it to himself and 
to the people of America. 

Today, there are millions of 
Americans with physical and men- 
tal disabilities. Millions of people 
with handicaps. And they, too, re- 
alize that they have to prove them- 
selves. 

But all too often, they don’t get 
the chance. 


ra) 


E2 


They don’t get the understand- 
ing they need to gain the confi- 
dence to ask for a break. Or they 
find the physical barriers to enter- 
ing and leaving buildings, or to 
using public transportation, so dis- 
couraging that they don’t even try. 

And this is a tragic waste. This 
is the real handicap. 

What can you do to help? You 
can take the time to think. You can 
take the trouble to understand. You 
can give these people your confi- 
dence, so they can have confidence 
in themselves. And you can give 
them the same chance you'd give 
anyone else. 

Then, when you've given all this, 
you can do one final thing. You can 
stop thinking of them as handi- 
capped. And start thinking of them 
as friends and neighbors, as people 
with talent and a contribution to 
make to the world. 

Isn't it about time we stopped 
handicapping the handicapped? 


The U.S. Department of Health, (/(7 
Education, and Welfare. = 








LETTERS 


chiatrist of Soledad prison—summarily dis- 
missed for refusing to turn over the 
confidential psychiatric file of a prisoner- 
patient to the warden. Edward F. Roberts, 
correctional officer at Raiford State Prison 
in Florida—who testified before a congres- 
sional committee that he was forced out of 
his job because he refused to go along with 
his supervisor's credo that “a convict ts the 
lowest thing on earth.” 

JESSICA MITFORD 

Oakland, Calif 


On Taking Potluck 


Sir / Your American note, “Potluck” [Sept 
17), really annoyed me. The Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association acted as if the “Mari- 
juana Dealers Association's” gift was some- 
thing less than generous. | suppose the 
contribution would have been more signif- 
icant had it come from a local oil compa- 
ny. building contractor or politician—all 
top-ranking “ethical” members of society 
How unfortunate for a society that hails as 
“ethical” those who weave a “goodie” blan- 
ket of All-Americanism around them yet 
thrive on greed, corruption and deceit 

JUDY MCLEAN 

Sandpoint, Idaho 


Sir / The “Gainesville Marijuana Dealers 
Association” gave $10,000 to muscular dys- 
trophy. What did the “American Medical 
Association” give? 

MICHAEL E. TUFARO 

South Plainfield, N.J 


Warm Turkey 


Sir /1 did some detective work on myself 
and vere narrowed the cause of my vague 
floating physical sy ap prea .€., headaches, 
pains in the neck an shoulders, and a per- 
petually queasy stomach) down to smoking. 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 








Name (please print) 





Address (new, if for change of address) Apt. No 





TO SUBSCRIBE it i 
TO TIME check 
below and fill in 


your name and 
address above 


ime year $14 
=a a 


541 North Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611 


OR FOR FASTER 
SERVICE you can 
simply call = a 
800-621-8200 35 aL 





toll-free. (In Illinois, 
call 800-972-8302.) af | 
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You'll have good reasons for BankAmericard 





If you’re just starting out, you’ve 
probably got a lot of questions about 
handling your money. 

One of the best places to find 
some answers is your nearby 
BankAmericard bank. They’ll help 
you get started with checking 
accounts, savings plans, and intro- 
duce you to BankAmericard. 


right 


BankAmericard is a currency 
card. It’s money that’s there when you 
need it. Suppose your car needs work, 
for example. The longer you put it 
off, the more money it’s likely to cost 
you. That’s why it makes sense to 
use BankAmericard now. 

BankAmericard is also a credit 
card. You can buy the things 
you need now. Home furnishings, 


appliances or even those car repairs. 
And you'll be able to manage the 
monthly payments within your budget. 

If you’d like a little flexibility, 
security and convenience in your life, 
apply for your BankAmericard today. 

BankAmericard. 

Think of it as money. For a 
lifetime of good reasons. 





SOTTO 
DISCOVER MORE GAS 
FOR AMERICA. 


RIGHT IN 
YOUR OWN HOME. 


less comfortable. 
Andbesureto 
insulate and 
weatherstrip in 
coldweather and 


Use full loads in 
the washer 

and dryer— 

you waste gas 
when you turn 


America needs more energy 
of all kinds these days. 
Natural gas is particularly 
popular because it burns 
clean. But our country needs 





















more clean gas energy to them on for put up storm 
meet the growing demand. every little doors. You'll 
The government and the gas thing. Natural gas is keep the cold 
industry are working to get clean energy. It's what out, the heat in. 
more, but anything you can do our country needs if it’s All this will 
to save gas will help. And to have cleaner air. help our country 
help save you money, too. Don’t use more have more of the 

When you’ re cooking, for hot water clean gas energy 
instance, you than you it needs to keep things going— 
Can Save gas. need in the tub or and save you money, too. 
Don’t usea shower. And don’t go off and 
high flame leave the hot water running. Gas 4 
when a low Don't block 
one will do Some Neating vents clean energy 
the job. And eeteee With rugs, fur- fe d d 
don’t preheat bee. niture or any- or to ay an 
the oven any ’ thing. If you do, 
longer than you'll use wor COMOFTOW. 

American Gas 
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But, like Edward Brecher [Sept. 24]. I could 
not function without cigarettes, and so what 
to do? 

My compromise is to smoke one cig- 
arette an hour on the hour and take only 
three drags. I call it my “hourly bottle” and 
look forward to it keenly. 

Some day, I may get around to cold 
turkey, but for now I'm perfectly willing to 
admit that I am not superwoman and am 
thoroughly enjoying the new vigor and 
sense of good health I feel 

CAROL PINSKY 

Los Angeles 


Nothing Secret _ 


Sir / You reported that I “worked as a Re- 
publican campaign staffer while secretly 
doing research for The Selling of the Pres- 
ident 1968" (Sept. 24]. 

This is not true. I did not work on the 
Republican campaign staff, and there was 
nothing secret about my research. I was un- 
der contract to Simon & Schuster to write a 
book about the role of advertising in the 
1968 presidential campaign. That is what I 
told the Nixon advertising staff when I 
sought permission to observe their work, 
and that is what I did 

JOE MCGINNISS 

Blairstown, N.J 


Submariners’ Inner Resources 


Sir / Your article “The Limits of Astro- 
nauts” [Sept. 17] appears to dwell on the 
pathological aspects of man’s behavior in 
submarines. There is no mention of the 
hymns that resound over the mess deck on 
Sunday mornings; the creative, earthy hu- 
mor in the cartoons that appear about the 


ship and in the skits that are written and per- 
formed by the men; the industry of those 
who complete correspondence courses dur- 
ing a patrol; the generosity of those who vol- 
unteer for additional watches so that an ail- 
ing shipmate can sleep. The most important 
omission in your article is the fact that a 
great majority of submariners turn to inner 
resources and quietly endure a stressful pa- 
trol while maintaining their self-esteem and 
their high moral principles 

During a year as the medical officer 
aboard a Polaris submarine I was more im- 
pressed by the men's ability to maintain nor- 
mal relationships and behavior than by their 
indulgence in the abnormal 

JOSEPH P. ZEPPIERI, M.D 

Mystic, Conn 


The Original Simplistic Christian 


Sir / I rejoiced to see that the Jesus move- 
ment is not dying [Sept. 24]. Nor is it the 
fad that many proclaimed it to be when yes- 
terday’s flower children turned off drugs 
and mind trips and made Jesus Christ the 
central point in their lives. 

As for what the movement is doing to 
Christianity, perhaps the U.S. Catholic 
Conference should take a look at Jesus’ own 
life-style before labeling anyone “simplis- 
tic, emotional, antirational and naive.” 

Isn't it Christ whom we Christians 
strive to emulate? Could it be that the Gos- 
ye is too simple for much of organized re- 

igion to comprehend? 

CYNTHIA MCBRIDE 

Long Beach, Calif 


Sir / We are the group who compiled the 
Jesus People’s directory that you men- 
tioned, and conducted a survey of the move- 
ment. One important fact that you left out 


is that substantial numbers of people from 
minority groups have come to be included 
in the Jesus movement. It is one segment of 
the church that is truly integrated and in- 
cludes many Jews and blacks. 

MOISHE ROSEN 

Jews for Jesus 

Corte Madera, Calif. 


Sir / The U.S. Catholic Conference staff 
memo—which assessed the Jesus move- 
ment as being “simplistic, emotional, anti- 
rational, naive and, because of the leaders’ 
authority over their young followers, ‘very 
manipulative’ “—could aptly be used to de- 
scribe religious education in parochial 
schools, if one changed antirational to 
overrational. 

CHUCK SMITH 

West Hamlin, W. Va 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Watching home movies just became 


as easy as watching television. 





With Bell & Howell’s 
unique new Double 

Feature™ projector. The 
Instant Movie Projector. 


If you can press a button, 
now you can show movies. In- 
stantly. Easily. 

Our Double Feature projec- 
tor works two ways. It’s ready 
to show movies instantly on its 
own built-in 54 x 8” personal 
viewing screen. Or, with a con- 
ventional movie screen. 

We also gave the Double 
Feature projector an Instant 
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simulated picture 


option. 


Replay playback feature just 
like TV. And it’s also available 
with Bell & Howell’s innova- 
tive Multi Motion® selector 


The Double Feature projec- 
tor uses easy-to-handle cassettes 
you can lock together for up to 
25 minutes of sequential show- 


ing. No more splicing. No 
more threading. 

Ask to see the Double Fea- 
ture instant cassette loading 
movie projector at your Bell & 
Howell dealer. And get ready 
to change your mind about 
home movies. 


OF BeweHowe 
The Movie Company 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The World Intrudes 


War in the Middle East. 

War? The word had an odd, almost 
atavistic ring as the bulletins broke in 
on America’s quiet Saturday morning, 
blaring that Israel and her neighbors 
were once more locked in full combat 
(see THE WORLD). With the U‘S. final- 
ly disengaged from its ordeal in Viet 
Nam and embarked on hopeful new re- 
lations with the Communist superpow- 
ers, that elusive generation of peace had 
suddenly seemed more than a wistful il- 
lusion. Much of the nation’s population, 
drawn by both fear and fascination to 
the unprecedented personal travail of 
the President and Vice President, had 
turned its attention inward, where so 
many neglected problems demanded ac- 
tion. The tidings of Yom Kippur, the 
Jewish High Holiday, were a grim re- 
minder that the world beyond is part 
and parcel of America’s continuing con- 
cerns. Once again the pursuit of peace 
remained a task of highest priority. 


Upping the Price of Bias 


In Detroit last week U.S. District 
Court Judge Damon Keith handed 
down an astonishingly stiff decision in 
what may become a landmark discrim- 
ination case. Ruling that the Detroit Ed- 
ison Co. (the nation’s eleventh largest 
utility) had systematically discriminated 
against blacks in hiring and advance- 
ment in a manner he labeled “deliber- 
ate and by design,” Keith awarded the 
plaintiffs in the case a whopping $4,000,- 
000 in punitive damages—believed to be 
the largest award of its kind ever in a 
job discrimination case. “Since these de- 
fendants have been extremely obdurate 
and intransigent in their determination 
to implement and perpetuate racial dis- 
crimination,” explained Keith, “the 
awarding of punitive damages is appro- 
priate and necessary.” The money will 
be paid to the court, which will then pro- 
vide for its distribution to the plaintiffs. 

Moreover, Keith found that those af- 
fected by the company’s discrimination 
included not only current employees of 
Edison and rejected applicants but, in 
addition, members of the community 
who might have applied for work but 
did not because they knew of the com- 
pany’s discriminatory policies. “He's 
wrong on the facts, wrong on the law 
and wrong on the extreme remedies or- 
dered,” said Edison Vice President Leon 
Cohan, who promised that the compa- 
ny would appeal. 
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Too Many Weeks? 


When California Republican Don 
Edwards rose on the floor of the House 
of Representatives last week to intro- 
duce a resolution proclaiming National 
Family Week, he was exercising a hoary 
congressional reflex. No one ever ob- 
jects to such innocuous legislation. But 
Representative Ken Hechler of West 
Virginia had had enough: “If my good 
friend from California can tell me what 
will come from the pending resolution, 
I will be glad to know.”” When Edwards 
could not, and, undaunted, went on a 
minute later to ask the House to pro- 
claim National High Blood Pressure 
Week, Hechler threw down the gaunt- 
let. Vowing to continue his objections 
to such resolutions, he noted wryly that 
National Clean Water Week and Na- 
tional Next-Door Neighbor Day had not 
brought about any notable improvement 
in the nation’s waterways or in its in- 
terpersonal relations, Hechler maintains 
that declarations such as National 
Check Your Vehicle Emission Month 
are plainly absurd. As far as National 
Family Week is concerned, Hechler 
snorts: “If the American family depends 
on the thin thread ofa congressional res- 
olution to hold it together, the Amer- 
ican family really is in trouble.” 


Yankee Stadium Shuts Down 


The New York Yankees not only 
closed the season last week losing their 
final game to the Detroit Tigers by a 
score of 8-5, they closed their ballpark 
along with it. The loss of the game is 
theirs, but Yankee Stadium belongs to 
the American past. The park is not slat- 
ed to fall, but will undergo a two-year re- 
furbishing that will install new seats, re- 
move the iron pillars that have blocked 
the spectators’ view since the stadium 
opened in 1923, and completely rede- 
sign the playing field. The City of New 
York has undertaken the job for the 
Yankees, and must complete it by the 
opening of the 1976 season to ensure that 
the team will keep its home in New 
York. The team’s owners swear the 
Yankees have not the slightest inten- 
tion of moving to another town, but 
eager fans with long memories were not 
so sure. So they yanked out rows of 
wooden seats, tore signs from walls, and 
scooped up souvenir clumps of grass to 
take home. Fittingly enough, first base 
went to Mrs. Lou Gehrig in honor of 
her husband who once guarded it so well, 
and home plate went to Mrs. Babe Ruth, 
whose husband minced across it trium- 
phantly so many times. 
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“Yes, thank you for your support, Mr. 
President ... but, somehow | had assumed 
that you were behind me all along.” 


Give tw the 
DEFENSE 


lc 


THE ESTABLISHMENT 





“Hello, Angela Davis? You may bea 
little surprised to hear from me...” 
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NIXON AT HIS PRESS CONFERENCE 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
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AGNEW SPEAKING IN CHICAGO 


Thrust and Riposte in the Agnew Battle 


For Vice President Spiro Agnew, bat- 
tling to preserve his post and his polit- 
ical future, there was good news and bad 
news last week. He won a surprise and 
legally surprising tactical victory in his 
efforts to halt leaks from the grand jury’s 
investigation of him for bribery, extor- 
tion, conspiracy and tax evasion. Yet the 
President of the U.S. went out of his way 
to set the public record straight on his 
support of the prosecution and the se- 
riousness of the charges, even as he ac- 
cepted Agnew’s right, fiercely asserted 
the week before, not to resign if indict- 
ed. Worst of all for Agnew, the Gov- 
ernment argued for the first time that a 
sitting Vice President could be indicted 
and disclosed that it was pressing for 
an indictment before Oct. 26, when the 
five-year statute of limitations on some 
of the charges will run out 

Agnew’s courtroom victory came af- 
ter his lawyers had moved to quash the 
grand jury investigation by arguing that 
it was not only unconstitutional—a Vice 
President could not be indicted—but 
that the Justice Department had leaked 
so much detrimental material about Ag- 
new to the press that the jurors were 
bound to be prejudiced. In a highly un- 
usual action, Judge Walter E. Hoffman 
granted Agnew’s attorneys the power to 
gather information about the extent of 
the leaks by questioning under oath any 
persons they felt to be “appropriate and 
necessary”—a sweeping definition that 
could be interpreted to cover not only 
newsmen but Justice Department offi- 
cials up to and including Attorney Gen- 
eral Elliot Richardson himself. 

Agnew’s attorneys promptly sub- 
poenaed a number of newsmen and 
press organizations, including TIME, and 
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raised serious questions about the free- 
dom of the press that are sure to create 
a new set of constitutional court battles 
(see following story). 

In turn, Richardson, in a brief filed 
in court, rejected Agnew’s plea for im- 
munity on constitutional grounds by ar- 
guing forcefully that Agnew could be in- 
dicted before he was impeached. The 
brief, signed by Solicitor General Rob- 
ert H. Bork but clearly Richardson’s re- 
sponsibility, claimed that only the Pres- 
ident was immune from prosecution 
prior to impeachment—a point of view 
that may have a vital bearing later on if 
Richard Nixon ever is indicted. 

Not Indispensable. While noting 
that the President was indispensable to 
the conduct of the nation’s affairs, the 
brief argued that the same could not be 
said for the Vice President. “Without in 
any way denigrating the constitutional 
functions of a Vice President,” argued 
the brief, “there have been many oc- 
casions in our history when the nation 
lacked a Vice President and suffered no 
ill consequence.” Indeed, not only could 
the Vice President be indicted but tried, 
convicted and even jailed while holding 
office, although the brief did admit, in a 
straight-faced style, that jail might “in- 
terfere in some degree with [his] exer- 
cise of his public duties.” 

To avoid the prospect of the nation’s 
Vice President sitting in a cell, Rich- 
ardson suggested a new approach. He 
urged Judge Hoffman to let the grand 
jury press on with its investigation and 
bring in an indictment, should the ev- 
idence warrant one, which would stop 
the statute of limitations from running 
out. Then, instead of quickly going to 
trial, and if the Vice President agreed, 


the Justice Department would give the 
House of Representatives a chance to 
impeach Agnew. Only if the House 
elected not to would Richardson move 
ahead with the prosecution. Judge Hoff- 
man is expected to rule on the consti- 
tutional issue by the end of this month 

Richard Nixon took care to pul 
more distance between himself and his 
Vice President. Speaking at an informal 
press conference, Nixon had praise for 
Agnew’s “years of distinguished service 
as Vice President.” But then Nixon fired 
back at his Vice President, who, by im- 
plication, had attacked him in his speech 
in Los Angeles a few days before. Ag- 
new had accused Nixon’s Justice De- 
partment of trying to destroy him with 
“malicious, immoral and illegal” news 
leaks. Contrary to Agnew’s claim in his 
speech that he was being hounded by 
trumped-up claims, Nixon said that the 
charges “are serious and not frivolous.” 
Nixon also defended Henry Petersen, 
the head of Justice’s Criminal Division, 
who Agnew said was out to bag him as 
a trophy. Said the President: “If I did 
not support Mr. Petersen’s handling of 
the investigation, he would have been re- 
moved by this time.” 

That gave Agnew a chance to re- 
tort but instead, speaking at a Repub- 
lican fund raiser in Chicago, the Vice 
President sought to ease the tension that 
was damaging the party by calling Nix- 
on “a great President,” and saying 
“Thank God we have a man who has 
faced some of the most unbelievable 
pressures and handled them.” 

These days, however, the President 
and the Vice President act like two men 
linked by a heavy chain—each eager to 
be free of the other and able to fight his 
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own battle, and yet each recognizing 
that their fates are bound together. They 
have never been real friends, and now 
the bitterness between the two is so 
strong that few of the aides in either 
camp attempt to deny it exists. 

Yet Nixon cannot disown Agnew 
without further angering the conserva- 
tives in both parties. A Gallup poll last 
week showed that only 32% of the na- 
tion approved of the way that the Pres- 
ident was handling his job, a drop of 
6% since the Agnew case erupted and 
only 1% above his low mark during the 
depths of Watergate. And a Harris poll 
reported that 51% of the American peo- 
ple feel that Congress would be justified 
in beginning impeachment proceedings 
against the President if he refused a 
court order to turn over the Watergate 
tapes to a panel of judges. 





ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL PETERSEN 





HOFFMAN AFTER ISSUING ORDER 
The hunted became the hunter. 
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Leaks, the Law and the Press 


Sufficient cause appearing therefor, 

It is hereby ordered that the attor- 
neys for applicant may take the deposi- 
tions of such persons as they deem ap- 
propriate and necessary 


So, in part, read one of the more un- 
usual directives ever issued by a U.S. fed- 
eral judge. The order, by Judge Walter 
E, Hoffman, came last week in response 
to complaints by lawyers representing 
Vice President Spiro Agnew, who is be- 
ing investigated by a Maryland grand 
jury for allegedly taking bribes and for 
other misconduct. The lawyers had con- 
tended that the grand jury’s investiga- 
tion should be halted because a cam- 
paign of “malicious, immoral and 
illegal” leaks by Justice Department of- 
ficials was designed to deprive the Vice 
President of his “basic rights to due pro- 
cess and fair hearing.” 

In effect, Hoffman turned the hunt- 
ed into the hunter. He gave Judah Best, 
Martin London and Jay Topkis—attor- 
neys for a man who has not yet even 
been indicted—sweeping authority to 
subpoena Justice prosecutors, newsmen 
and anyone else they think may know 
about the leaks. 

Anybody subpoenaed who refuses to 
answer questions could be subject to jail 
sentences for contempt of court. News- 
men are particularly vulnerable, of 
course, because of their resistance to 
naming confidential sources. Doing a lit- 
tle leaking of his own, a source close to 
Agnew’s defense indicated to TIME that 
the lawyers may not insist that report- 
ers name each individual who provided 
information: the newsmen may be asked 
merely to confirm under oath that their 
stories accurately attributed leaks to 
“Justice Department sources.” But what 
if they balk at this compromise? Will 
Agnew’s attorneys then try to use the 
court’s contempt power? “Obviously,” 
said TIME’s source, “they'd be inclined 
to go all the way in the case of someone 
giving them trouble.” 

Two days after Judge Hoffman 
handed down his order, Agnew’s law- 
yers served subpoenas on TIME and 
Newsweek, plus reporters for both mag- 
azines, the New York Times, the New 
York Daily News, the Washington Post, 
the Washington Star-News, CBS and 
NBC. Subpoenas also were headed for 
Attorney General Elliot Richardson, 
Deputy Attorney General William 
Ruckelshaus and Assistant Attorney 
General Henry Petersen 

Judge Hoffman has ordered that the 
testimony of those subpoenaed “be 
sealed and not made part of any public 
file.” He has also instructed Agnew’s 
lawyers not to discuss the testimony pub- 
licly. Whether or not this attempt to im- 
pose some rare secrecy on the Agnew 
case succeeds, it was clear that Hoff- 
man’s three-paragraph directive posed 


a perplexing array of public questions re- 
lating not only to the case but to the 
order itself. It also raised again the is- 
sue of how to reconcile the rights of a de- 
fendant with the rights of a free press 


What authority did Hoffman 
have to issue his order? 


The order seems to be unprecedent- 
ed. Nonetheless, “the judge had the dis- 
cretion to do this,” says Stanford Crim- 
inal Law Professor John Kaplan. “Any 
district-court judge has,” because he has 
wide latitude in determining how the use 
of subpoena power will most effectively 
serve the court's interests 


What interest of the court was 
Hoffman trying to serve? 


If prosecutors have conducted, as 
Agnew says, a “deliberate campaign” of 
leaks, it constitutes a serious breach of 
their duty as officers of the court. In that 
context, the judge’s grant of broad sub- 
poena powers can be seen as giving 
Agnew the fairest chance of gathering 
evidence to support his contention 


What, then, are the objections 
to Agnew’s having such powers? 


They can be used to tactical advan- 
tage for other purposes. The statute of 
limitations may soon bar prosecution of 
some of Agnew’s alleged offenses, so any 
delay resulting from an investigation 
into the leaks would be to Agnew’s ad- 
vantage. And Harvard Law Professor 
John Ely points out that it will be dif- 
ficult for the defense attorneys “to in- 
vestigate leaks without being given ac- 
cess to the entirety of the Government's 
case, which is wrong.” The broad pow- 
ers to fish for any information they want 
could also be used to harass the pros- 
ecution. Says Columbia Law Professor 
Abraham Sofaer: “No one’s ingenuity 
could possibly anticipate all the ways the 
defense lawyers could misuse this pow- 
er.” In addition, the threat of being sub- 
poenaed could intimidate some news- 
men and keep them from pursuing 
stories unfavorable to Agnew. Because 
he is, after all, a high-ranking public fig- 
ure, continued scrutiny of the Vice Pres- 
ident is clearly in the public interest 


What happens if Agnew proves 
his charges? 


The judge could go along with Ag- 
new’s request and terminate the grand 
jury investigation. There is a recent 
rough analogy. In the Ellsberg case, the 
judge ruled that Government miscon- 
duct had so infected the charges that 
they must be permanently dropped. If 
Judge Hoffman made a similar ruling, 
however, the Vice President would not 
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necessarily be free of further investiga- 
tion. He could still face impeachment 
charges. Of course, Hoffman could find 
that the leaks have caused Agnew no sig- 
nificant harm before the grand jury 
The few faintly relevant cases suggest 
that the present grand jury will be al- 
lowed to continue. The theory, says Co- 
lumbia Law Professor Telford Taylor, 
is that “it is no remedy against leaks to 
keep a person from trial.” 


Can the practice of leaking in- 
formation serve the public interest? 


Clearly, yes, after the Pentagon pa- 
pers and Watergate. And where leaks 
make the public aware of a secret in- 
vestigation, they serve another useful 
purpose: the chance of a special deal 
being struck is reduced; at the same 
time, public scrutiny helps to protect a 
defendant (even a Vice President) from 
being railroaded. Says Harvard Political 
Scientist Martin Shapiro: “The press 
provides a better check for the public 


on the criminal law process ... It's 
better for the public to know what's 
happening.” 


Of course, the practice of leaking is 
open to abuse. False information can be 
spread to damage someone’s reputation 
or prejudice his rights to a fair trial. In 
such cases, however, the offender is the 
leaker and not the newsman who re- 
ports the information in good faith. Says 
John Flynn, a law professor at the Uni- 
versity of Utah: “To get at that person 
over the dead body of the First Amend- 
ment is not a price I want to pay.” 


if Justice Department leakers 
are identified, what penalties do 
they face? 


At a minimum, they have violated 
department rules that ban any poten- 
tially prejudicial comment. The Presi- 
dent has said that he will fire anyone 
found to have disobeyed that regulation. 
Leaky prosecutors may also be liable to 
contempt of court penalties for compro- 
mising the secrecy of a grand jury. The 
secrecy requirement dates back to com- 
mon law and is designed, among other 
things, to protect the innocent from pub- 
lication of unsubstantiated charges and 
to prevent the guilty from fleeing or tam- 
pering with witnesses. Technically, the 
Agnew case did not go to the grand jury 
until two weeks ago, and the majority 
of leaks came before then. Experts are 
divided over whether this distinction 
would prevent any contempt sentences. 
There is no doubt, however, in the un- 
likely event that a full-blown prosecu- 
torial plot to prejudice Agnew’s case is 
proved, there could be criminal charges 
of conspiracy. 


Is there any evidence to date of 


a possible conspiracy against Ag- 
new by Justice officials? 


Not in the eyes of newsmen who 
have worked on the story. The first leaks 
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THE AGNEW LAWYERS—TOPKIS, BEST & LONDON—LEAVING COURT 




























































In pursuit of the “malicious, immoral and illegal.” 


on the Agnew case did not even come 
from the Justice Department. They 
came from political sources in Maryland 
who got an idea what was afoot from 
questions being asked by investigators. 
Agnew quickly confirmed that an inves- 
tigation was under way. A succession of 
leaks ensued from the White House and 
the Vice President’s office. Only then did 
the Justice Department leaks begin. In 
the circumstances, they could have been 
designed merely to demonstrate what 
the President himself said last week: that 
the charges against Agnew were “seri- 
ous and not frivolous.” 


Do newsmen face penalties as 
a result of Hoffman's order? 


Not for printing their stories. But if 
a journalist should refuse to name his 
source, he could be held in contempt of 
court. The Supreme Court last year ruled 
that newsmen do have some special con- 
stitutional rights but must nonetheless 
answer grand jury questions unless the 
connection to a criminal investigation 
is “remote and tenuous.” Because of the 
faint possibility of a criminal conspiracy 
being proved in this case, newsmen 
might be able to invoke successfully the 
inglorious but sturdy Fifth Amendment 
privilege against self-incrimination. 
More likely, though, their lawyers will 
again raise privilege arguments under 
the freedom of the press guarantees of 
the First Amendment. 


Can the Agnew case still get a 
fair hearing before the grand jury? 


Yes. For one thing, the prosecutors 
apparently have not been leaking infor- 
mation that they are not prepared to 
bring before the grand jury anyway 
Moreover the publicity over Agnew’s 
case may even help his cause. Usually a 


potential defendant is not told what 
charges are being considered by a grand 
jury; thus he is unprepared to combat 
them. Even if he is prepared, he often 
gets no clear opportunity to present a de- 
fense. Grand jurors, as Judge Hoffman 
pointed out last week, decide only 
whether “the credible evidence before 
you, if unexplained and uncontradicted, 
would warrant a conviction.” If the pros- 
ecution’s story adds up to enough, the de- 
fendant always gets his chance to re- 
spond ata trial. 


Can Agnew get a fair trial if he 
is indicted? 


The overwhelming majority of le- 
gal experts consider a fair trial for 
Agnew entirely possible. Stanford's 
Kaplan thinks the prejudicial damage 
is “not even close by the standards we 
usually apply to criminal law.” He cites 
the Charles Manson case, in which dam- 
aging mid-trial publicity included a per- 
sonal verdict of guilty by President 
Nixon. “Even there,” notes Kaplan, 
“the court did not have much trouble 
deciding he could get a fair trial.” Man- 
son was, of course, convicted, But Phil- 
ip Berrigan and the rest of the Har- 
risburg Seven got off, even after their 
alleged conspiracy to kidnap Henry Kis- 
singer was loudly leaked by J. Edgar 
Hoover. Furthermore, the inevitability 
of leaks and publicity in famous cases, 
as well as modern means of commu- 
nication, has long since rendered ob- 
solete the notion of the pristinely “ig- 
norant” jury. Experience in such trials 
has demonstrated the precautions that 
can protect the process—a delay to let 
the pretrial publicity die down, espe- 
cially careful questioning of potential 
jurors to weed out the biased and se- 
questering of the chosen jurors during 
the actual trial 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


The No. 2 Blues Is an Old Song 


The current, barely concealed antago- 
nism between President Nixon and Vice 
President Agnew is a reminder that the 
nation’s top two officials seldom get 
along. That is not the way it was sup- 
posed to be. The founding fathers not 
only expected them to work closely in 
tandem, they worried about it. During 
the debates at the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Elbridge Gerry, who would be- 
come Vice President in 1813, com- 
plained: “The close intimacy that must 
subsist between the President and Vice 
President makes the relationship abso- 
lutely improper.” To which Gouverneur 
Morris replied: “The Vice President 
then will be the first heir apparent that 
ever loved his father.” 

As it turned out, little love has been 
lost over the years. Only rarely have 
the two officials been the best of friends. 
Fairly typical was Thomas Jefferson’s 
description of his No. 2 man, Aaron 
Burr: “A crooked gun or other per- 





JOHN ADAMS & JOHN C. CALHOUN 


verted instrument, whose aim or shot 
you could never be sure of.” Or Hu- 
bert Humphrey’s relations with his No. 
1 man, Lyndon Johnson: “The only 
time I saw Johnson was when he ran 
out of people to chew on and raised 
hell with me.” 

The Vice President is usually picked 
because he differs from the President 
—ideologically, geographically, genera- 
tionally. He may appeal to constituen- 
cies where the President is weakest; thus 
his behavior and outlook will be at vari- 
ance with the President's. By its nature, 
the relationship encourages a rather in- 
tense rivalry. No President is likely to 
feel altogether comfortable with the man 
a heartbeat away from the job he usu- 
ally covets; and only if the President dies 
does the Veep fulfill his real function. 
As John Adams acknowledged when he 
became Vice President: “I am nothing, 
but I may be everything.” Some Pres- 
idents are truly surprised when they dis- 
cover that their Veep has built up a po- 
litical following of his own. “Think of it 
—Charley Fairbanks!” exclaimed The- 
odore Roosevelt on learning that his 
Vice President had a shot at the pres- 
idential nomination. “I never dreamt of 
such a thing!” 
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Originally, the Vice President was 
conceived as the second man most qual- 
ified to be President. John Adams, the 
first man to be elected to the office, filled 
that role. But he was also picked be- 
cause he came from Massachusetts, 
while George Washington was a Virgin- 
ian. Thus, even at the outset, the No. 2 
man was selected at least partly to pro- 
vide political balance for the No. 1. 
Washington did his best to get the job 
off to a good start by giving Adams many 
political responsibilities. 

Cordiality, however, did not sur- 
vive that first Administration. When 
Adams succeeded Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, the leader of the opposition 
Republican Party, became Vice Presi- 
dent. A split within the dominant Fed- 
eralist Party caused Jefferson to come 
in second in the balloting for President 
in the Electoral College. Thus he was au- 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER & NIXON 
Little love lost. 


tomatically named Vice President. This 
mixup could not be repeated after 1804 
when the Twelfth Amendment was 
passed providing that the two offices had 
to be distinguished on the ballot. 

Jefferson thought that the office 
should further his party’s interests and, 
incidentally, his own. On Inauguration 
Eve, Adams asked his Vice President 
to go to revolutionary France to try to 
patch up relations with the US. Jeffer- 
son declined, partly on the grounds that 
he was not going to bail out a political 
opponent even if he happened to be 
President. From that point on, the two 
talked only when they had to. 

Jefferson soon had his comeup- 
pance. When he in turn stood for the 
highest office, Vice-Presidential Candi- 
date Aaron Burr received an equal num- 
ber of votes in the Electoral College, and 
the election was thrown into the House 
of Representatives. Burr eventually lost, 
but he continued to intrigue against the 
President until he killed Alexander 
Hamilton in a duel. Indicted for mur- 





der (though not convicted), he quickly 
lost his political influence. 

When James Madison was inaugu- 
rated in 1809, his running mate, George 
Clinton, did not even show up. Nor was 
he much missed. Arriving in Washing- 
ton several weeks later, he proceeded 
to attack most of Madison’s policies 
Equally disloyal was John C. Calhoun, 
the strident voice of the slave owners, 
who served under two Presidents. He 
managed to make life miserable for that 
indomitable Yankee John Quincy Ad- 
ams by sabotaging his legislation in the 
Senate. But when he tried the same tac- 
tics with President Andrew Jackson, he 
was foiled. A classic encounter occurred 
ata Jefferson Day dinner when the Pres- 
ident proposed a blunt toast: “To the 
Union—it must be preserved.” His hand 
shaking, States-Righter Calhoun offered 
a limp rejoinder: “To the Union—next 
to our liberties most dear.” 

Not Honorable. President James 
A. Garfield and his running mate Ches- 
ter A. Arthur quarreled over patronage 
to such an extent that the angry Vice 
President dashed off a letter to the New 
York Herald: “Garfield has not been 





AARON BURR & THOMAS JEFFERSON 


square nor honorable nor truthful. It's a 
hard thing to say of a President of the 
US., but it’s only the truth.” When Vice 
President James Sherman was requested 
by President William Howard Taft to 
Stay in touch with the Speaker of the 
House, he responded: “I am the Vice 
President, and acting as a messenger boy 
is not part of the duties of the Vice Pres- 
ident.” Known as an “excellent aver- 
age man,” Vice President Thomas Mar- 
shall did not assume presidential 
responsibilities when Woodrow Wilson 
fell gravely ill. Instead, Wilson's wife 
Edith took over the Executive Branch, 
becoming, de facto, the first woman 
President. Shut off from the sickbed, 
consulted on nothing, Marshall took his 
usurpation gracefully. “I could throw 
this country into civil war,” he confid- 
ed, “but I won't.” 

Franklin Roosevelt did his best to 
get along with Vice President John 
Nance Garner, the former House Speak- 
er who had broken the deadlock at the 
1932 Democratic Convention and 
thrown the nomination to F.D.R. Ini- 
tially helpful in getting New Deal leg- 
islation passed by Congress, Garner 
grew increasingly hostile to F.D.R.’s pol- 
icies until the exasperated President 
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Thunderbird "74. 
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Brilliant styling. A whisper of sport. - 

And that celebrated Thunderbird ride. 

From its distinctive front end to its deep 
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just about everything you'll ever want. 
Including air conditioning, the elegant 

opera windows, viny] roof, tinted glass, 
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ones who've been at it for nearly a century 

So we can promise you—and you can prom 
ise quests—the greatest drinks in town. Not 
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did. With the finest natural juices and herbs and 
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PINK SQUIRREL 
Distinctive 
natural almond taste. . 


With vodka. we 





ALEXANDER ue—— 
Velvety smooth, chocolately light. With vodka or brandy. 


complained: “Jack is very much opposed 
to the spending program, tax program 
and relief program. He seems to be pret- 
ty much against everything.” 

President Eisenhower gave Richard 
Nixon more responsibility than any Vice 
President had shouldered before. Nix- 
on ran party affairs, served as chief li- 
aison with Congress, chaired Cabinet 
and National Security Council meetings 
in Ike’s absence. But the relationship got 
off to a shaky start when it was revealed 
that a group of California businessmen 
had contributed to a secret fund to help 
defray Nixon’s expenses. Ike visibly 
cooled toward his running mate until 
Nixon won overwhelming public sup- 
port with his famed Checkers speech. 
Over the years the two did not often 
meet socially, and Eisenhower let slip a 
number of less than flattering remarks 
about his Veep. Asked what decisions 
Nixon was responsible for in the Ad- 
ministration, Ike replied: “If you give 
me a week, I might think of one. I don’t 
remember.” 

Bad Slip. Not all No. 2 men have 
felt abused by their boss. Abraham Lin- 
coln applied his “malice toward none, 
charity for all” even to Vice Presidents. 
The nation was scandalized when Vice 
President Andrew Johnson turned up 
drunk on Inauguration Day, 1865, and 
delivered an incoherent harangue that 
ran longer than the President's sober ad- 
dress. Said Lincoln: “I have known 
Andy Johnson for many years. He made 
a bad slip the other day, but you need 
not be scared. Andy ain't a drunkard.” 

One of the reasons for the peren- 
nial tension and animosity between the 
top two officials is the fact that the Vice 
President has so little to do. John Ad- 
ams pronounced the post the “most in- 
significant office that ever the invention 
of man contrived or his imagination con- 
ceived.” Ever since, political analysts 
have been trying to figure out how to im- 
prove it. Most of them echo the found- 
ing fathers’ belief that he should be the 
man most qualified to take over the pres- 
idency. But how to achieve that in a job, 
as Political Scientist Clinton Rossiter 
once put it, “suspended in a constitu- 
tional limbo between executive and leg- 
islature, and in a political limbo between 
obscurity and glory?” A Vice Presiden- 
tial Selection Commission of the Demo- 
cratic Party is holding hearings in all 50 
states to try to devise a more effective 
way of picking the second in command. 
Over the years, suggestions have varied 
from a separate primary or ballot for the 
Veep to abolishing the office altogether 
and letting an elder statesman be named 
as successor if the President dies. For- 
mer Minnesota Senator Eugene McCar- 
thy has suggested stripping the Vice 
President of all routine political chores 
and treating him “much as a crown 
prince is treated in a monarchy. He 
should be trained in the arts of govern- 
ment.” It would seem that just about ev- 
erybody is agreed that the No. 2 man is 
not a fraction of what he should be, and 
the President treats him accordingly 
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REPUBLICANS 


Big John on the Road 


“Every now and then, you oldtimers 
of the party ought to listen to us young 
fellows just a little,” drawled the speak- 
er at the $50-a-plate Republican fund- 
raising bash in Kansas City, Kans. “And 
I happen to be about the newest fellow 
there is in this party.” The mostly pros- 
perous, middle-aged G.O.P. faithful in 
the audience were hardly the sort who 
normally take well to lecturings from 
their juniors, but they were very inter- 
ested in hearing this one. The “young- 
est Republican,” as he cheerfully pro- 
claims himself, was Big John Connally 
—five months young as a registered 
member of the G.O.P., but about as po- 
litically junior as Boss Tweed in his hey- 
day. The audience loved it. 

Connally is in the early phase of a 
speechmaking blitz that by mid-Decem- 
ber is to take him, in at least 40 sep- 
arate appearances, to every section of 
the nation. Like his talk in Kansas City, 
about half are scheduled for strictly Re- 
publican audiences—the middle-rank- 
ing committee members and fund rais- 
ers who feel that they have a right toa 
firsthand look at the party's newest star 
and who can be very helpful at a nom- 
inating convention if they like him. “I’m 
going to pace myself a little better next 
year,” Connally claims. “I did get a lit- 
tle too heavily committed this fall. But 
I enjoy it.” 

Short Visits. Connally’s getting-to- 
know-you campaign could hardly be 
better timed. With Vice President Spiro 
Agnew’s political future suddenly in 
deep trouble, the party is without a front 
runner for its 1976 nomination. Though 
Connally’s staff insists that his key 
speaking engagements were set before 
Agnew’s problems became known and 
that he is thus not using the Vice Pres- 
ident’s political wounds to his own ad- 
vantage, Connally is clearly not about 
to shrink from the possibility of taking 
over the party’s powerful conservative 
wing. 

His primary message is a blend of so- 
phisticated logic about the limits of U.S. 
resources and rather simplistic answers 
to the resulting problems. “We've got 
some rough days ahead of us,” says Con- 
nally. “We don’t have all the oil we need, 
we don’t have all the energy we need. 
We've got to rely on Chile and Zambia 
and Saudi Arabia and Canada, and 
they're going to set the price.” How to 
cope? “We're going to have to be more 
thrifty in our use of things. Let’s just rec- 
ognize the problem and buckle down 
and get at it.” 

The youngest Republican says that 
he has never discussed with President 
Nixon the possibility of succeeding Ag- 
new if the office of vice president should 
become vacant. However, he has strong- 
ly urged the President not to choose a 
weak “caretaker” No. 2 under any cir- 
cumstances. Coming from the party's 
leading non-wallflower, that hardly 





sounded like a Shermanesque bowing 
out. 

As for the other subject that requires 
delicate handling by Republicans these 
days, Watergate, Connally is much more 
direct. “Let’s talk about Watergate,” he 
thundered in Kansas City. “Before you 
put on your mourning clothes, let me 
ask for a show of hands in this hall from 
anyone who had any part in it.” Get- 
ting across his point that the party 
should not take the blame for the acts 
of a “few individuals,” Connally then in- 
dulged a frequent penchant for over- 
statement by going on to compare any 
Watergate-caused “class indictment” 
against Republicans to “religious indict- 
ments and racial indictments.” 

His rambling, overlong style has left 
many of Big John’s audiences a bit 
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CONNALLY MINGLING AT TEXAS APPEARANCE 
The No. I non-wallflower. 


heavy-lidded by the end of the evening, 
but by and large, Republicans seem en- 
thusiastic about their newest convert 
“The people I talked to before the meet- 
ing were skeptical because he’s a short- 
term Republican,” said Architect Rich- 
ard Peters of Lawrence, Kans. “But 
they're damned glad now that he’s a 
Republican.” 

Pressing the flesh with small busi- 
nessmen and miidle-level party workers 
does not come easily to the high-pow- 
ered Connally. He usually arranges to 
keep his visits short, even if that requires 
chartering a jet back to Houston follow- 
ing a late-evening speech. Sometimes, 
though, there is just no way. Last week 
after an appearance in Grand Rapids, 
Connally plaintively asked an aide 
“We've definitely got to stay here to- 
night, haven't we?” The answer was yes. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
The Deductible President 


An American couple that earns a 
salary of $200,000 a year is theoretically 
liable for federal taxes as high as $100,- 
000. In 1970 Richard and Pat Nixon, 
who have an income of more than $200,- 
000 a year, reportedly paid $792.81 in 
federal income taxes; in 1971 they paid 
$878.03. Their taxes were the equivalent 
of those paid by a family of three that 
earns between $7,500 and $8,500 annu- 
ally. While the Nixons escaped the cat- 
egory of zero taxpayers, it was only by 
a pittance. 

The reason that the First Family 
paid so little tax is, of course, the large 
amount of deductions they were able to 
take, substantially reducing the amount 
of their taxable income. The deductions, 
if startling, were proper and permissible. 
Part of them were for tax payments on 
the San Clemente and Key Biscayne 
sites and for interest payments on loans 
the Nixons had made to finance the pur- 
chase of these properties. But the big- 
gest deduction of $570,000 covered the 
gift of Nixon’s vice-presidential papers 
to the National Archives. He wrote off 
$60,000 in 1969 with the remainder to 
be deducted over the next five years. 
This kind of deduction was eliminated 
in June 1969 by the Tax Reform Act, 
but the President got his gift in under 
the wire in March of that year. 

Two Lines. Nevertheless, Tax An- 
alysts and Advocates, a public-interest, 
tax-law firm based in Washington, has 
challenged the write-off on a variety of 
grounds, The organization charges that 
the deed transferring the papers to the 
archives was signed by neither Nixon 
nor the General Services Administra- 
tion but by a White House legal aide. 
The tax group also claims that the Pres- 
ident did not clearly transfer “dominion 
and control” over the papers; there are 
restrictions on who can see them and 
quote from them. 

Ordinarily, presidential tax returns 
are not a matter of public record. They 
are apparently locked up in a safe across 
the hall from the office of the IRs Com- 
missioner. But narrow information con- 
tained on two lines of all returns—taxes 
paid and refunds received—is stored in 
the central IRS computer in Martins- 
burg, W. Va. Any clerk could have 
leaked them to the Providence (R.L) 
Journal-Bulletin, which broke the sto- 
ry. While not disputing the facts as print- 
ed, the White House replied that the 
President had followed “normal proce- 
dures” in filing his taxes. His returns 
had received a “complete audit” and 
were accepted without change. 

Some of his taxes, however, are 
going up. In the wake of the uproar 
over his San Clemente property, local 
officials have ordered the house and 
grounds to be reappraised. As a result, 
this year his California property tax 
is expected to jump from $34,000 to 
$74,000. 
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Dirty, but Surely Beyond Tricks 


“Can you tell me any time in the his- 
tory of the U.S. that aides in the White 
House and the President’s personal at- 
torney made money available to people 
to spread lies and libels on candidates 
of the opposition party?” 

His voice rising in anger, his eyes 
boring coldly into the face of a defiant 
witness, Senator Sam Ervin assailed the 
notion that White House-inspired dirty 
tricks employed in the 1972 presidential 
campaign were commonplace practices 
in US. politics. Regaining some of their 
lost momentum, even while losing full 
television coverage for the first time, Er- 
vin’s Watergate committee hearings 
hammered home a key point: there was 
a humorless, malicious quality in many 
of these covert activities that carried 
them well beyond the category of mere 
pranks. 

The committee questioned Donald 
Segretti, 32, a baby-faced Los Angeles 
lawyer who said he had been recruited 
by two former White House aides, 
Dwight Chapin and Gordon Strachan, 
to carry out secret operations aimed at 
hindering the presidential primary cam- 
paign of Democratic Senator Edmund 
Muskie and sowing dissension among 
the leading Democratic candidates. The 
committee also called two of the 28 
agents Segretti had enlisted to help him 
pursue those aims in a dozen states. The 
testimony of this third-rate trio of po- 
litical schemers indicated that they were 
far from a formidable, sophisticated 
force. With considerable justification, 
Republican Senator Edward Gurney 
called theirs a “rinky-dink operation.” 

Yet Gurney, repeatedly emphasiz- 
ing the limited distribution of various de- 
ceitful or defamatory letters, handbills 
and ads circulated by Segretti and his 
crew, seemed to miss the main point. 
While the testimony failed to show that 
these tactics had actually contributed 
much to Muskie’s downfall or turned 
the candidates bitterly and personally 
against each other, this was due more 


to ineptness than to a lack of intent. 
Moreover, Segretti testified that he re- 
ported his acts, some of which were 
crimes, to Chapin, his “control” at the 
White House. He said that Chapin, who 
was then Nixon's appointments secre- 
tary, generally praised him and found 
many of the deeds amusing. 

Although many of these activities 
had been reported before, they drew de- 
nunciation from the Senators as they 
were read into the committee’s record. 
They included the fabrication of a let- 
ter on Muskie stationery accusing Sen- 
ators Hubert Humphrey and Henry 
Jackson of profligate sexual activity. 
This had received local newspaper at- 
tention during the Florida primary, 
leading Chapin to laud Segretti for get- 
ting $10,000 worth of publicity for $20. 
Segretti also admitted distributing a 
phony Humphrey press release falsely 
claiming that Congresswoman Shirley 
Chisholm, another Democratic candi- 
date, had been in a mental institution. 

Other dismal acts of the Segretti 
team included: 

> Distributing posters in Florida 
signed by a fictitious “Mothers Backing 
Muskie Committee” and reading: HELP 
MUSKIE IN BUSING MORE CHILDREN 
Now (Committee Chief Counsel Sam 
Dash asked Segretti: “You were one of 
the mothers backing Muskie?”’), 

>» Accusing Muskie of racism 
through anonymous newspaper and ra- 
dio ads. 

> Forging the signature of a Eugene 
McCarthy aide on letters urging McCar- 
thy and Chisholm supporters to switch 
to Humphrey. 

> Sending anti-Humphrey material 
from nonexistent “Democrats for 
Peace” and “Democrats for a Liberal 
Alternative” organizations to spread the 
idea that much of the Democratic par- 
ty was against Humphrey. 

Segretti, who has pleaded guilty to 
three misdemeanor counts of distribut- 
ing unauthorized campaign literature, 
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was completely contrite. “My activities 
were wrong and have no place in the 
American political system,” he said. He 
was paid nearly $45,000 by Herbert 
Kalmbach, Nixon’s attorney, for his and 
some of his agents’ work and expenses, 
he claimed. 

Even more remorseful was one of 
Segretti’s Florida agents, Martin Kelly, 
24, a Miamian. More articulate and po- 
litically savvy than the other two wit- 
nesses, he declared sadly: “Any shame 
or abuse that can be heaped on me is cer- 
tainly well deserved.” Kelly did, how- 
ever, relate one of the few lighthearted 
tricks of the campaign. He said he had 
offered a University of Florida coed $20 
to run naked past a hotel where Muskie 
was staying and to shout: “Muskie, I love 
you!” To his surprise, she did so 
Quipped the normally solemn Senator 
Joseph Montoya: “You must have 
known the young lady quite well.” Re- 
plied Kelly: “Unfortunately, no.” 

More Filthy. The third witness, 
Robert Benz, 25, of Lutz, Fla., conced- 
ed that his participation in political mis- 
deeds was wrong, but he angered the 
committee by justifying it as normal. He 
also offered the odd excuse that his in- 
tent was to improve politics by showing 
Democrats, whom he accused of unspec- 
ified similar acts, that they would not es- 
cape retribution. “Do you believe that 
the way to clean up politics is to make 
it more filthy?” asked an infuriated Er- 
vin. At one point, Benz snapped at 
Ervin: “Where were you in 1960 when 
it was accused that an election was sto- 
len? Where were you then?” Replied 
Ervin: “I was right here in the U.S. and 
I never heard of a campaign being sto- 
len on the credible testimony of any 
individual.” 

Still seething with some internal dis- 
sension over the handling of White 
House Witness Patrick Buchanan the 
week before, the committee hopes to 
complete its dirty-tricks phase this week. 
Some Democratic staff members have 
been privately critical of Dash for call- 
ing Buchanan to testify and for what 
they consider his politically naive, in- 
ept questioning of Buchanan, who ver- 
bally and sometimes brillianuy mauled 
the committee—and got away with it. 

When the committee turns later to 
its examination of campaign funding, 
one sensation is expected to turn up. 
TIME has learned that the staff has 
largely substantiated a charge by Col- 
umnist Jack Anderson that aides of the 
eccentric Howard Hughes gave $100,- 
000 in cash to Nixon’s friend Bebe Re- 
bozo in 1970 for transferral to the Pres- 
ident. The committee staff has traced 
the payments to Rebozo, but has not yet 
been able to determine whether the cash 
actually reached Nixon. Deputy Pres- 
idential Press Secretary Gerald Warren 
claims flatly that Nixon never did re- 
ceive any such funds. Some of Hughes’ 
former associates have told investigators 
that the money was meant to buy in- 
fluence and was not intended as a cam- 
paign contribution. 
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POLITICAL BRIEFS 


Jackson Weighs In 


In a lackluster mayoralty campaign 
that made up in the number of candi- 
dates fielded (eleven in all) for what it 
lacked in zest, Atlanta’s 35-year-old 
black vice mayor, Maynard Jackson, all 
275 lbs. of him, broke from the pack 
last week and finished first with 46.6% 
of the vote. In next week’s runoff, Jack- 
son seems likely to beat incumbent 
Mayor Sam Massell, who finished sec- 
ond with 19.8%. Running a close third, 
with 19.1% of the vote, was Charles 
Weltner, a U.S. Congressman from 1963 
to 1967 who was one of the South’s first 
white liberals in national politics. 

The campaign’s only other black 
candidate, State Senator Leroy Johnson, 
sapped some of Jackson’s strength this 
lime out, but could not keep Jackson 
from winning a giant 81% of the black 
vote. What has some observers worried, 
however, is the possibility of a deep ra- 
cial split in the runoff. Jackson polled 
only 6% of the white vote. It is possible 
that white voters may have been con- 
fused by the proliferation of candidates: 
in a two-man, black v. white race, they 
may turn out in significant enough num- 
bers to defeat Jackson. Though 52.5% 
of Atlanta’s population is black, only 
49% of its registered voters are. If Mas- 
sell can bestir apathetic white voters, 
and Jackson falters seriously with the 
blacks, the outcome could be a surprise. 


Perk Out in Front 


When you are the first Republican 
mayor of your city in three decades, and, 
what is more, Democrats there outnum- 
ber Republicans 8 to 1, it behooves you 
to run, at the very least, a shrewd re- 
election campaign. Cleveland Mayor 
Ralph J. Perk has been doing just that, 
and last week he won 56% of the vote 
in the nominating primary against Mil- 
lionaire Democrat James M. Carney.* 
Perk took office two years ago, succeed- 
ing Carl Stokes and changing the tone 


*To avoid multiple candidacies in the general elec- 
tion, the two top vote-getters in Cleveland's non- 
partisan primary automatically go on to face one 
another in the general election, even if one of them 
receives more than 50% of the primary vote. 
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PERK BREAKFASTING AT HOME 
From soul food to saverkraut. 


of city hall from soul food to sauerkraut. 
To unseat him, Carney, an attorney and 
land developer, seemed an apt choice 
—a moderate white who represented 
both black and business interests and 
commanded the resources to run an es- 
timated $100,000 campaign. Perk spent 
hardly any money on advertising; in- 
stead, he capitalized on—and deepened 
—his personal popularity and purpose- 
ful ethnic Bunkerism. Perk did well in 
the white wards (where he won 79.8% 
of the vote), and Carney performed well 
with blacks (84.19%). 

What was not expected was thal 
Carney would do as poorly as he did 
among whites. By contrast, Perk’s show- 
ing among blacks was impressive. When 
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HICKEL IN WASHINGTON 
A victim of saboteurs and a sought-after prophet. 
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he ran in 1971, Perk got less than 4% of 
the black vote. This time he received a 
respectable 15%. Perk seems a sure win- 
ner in the general election in Novem- 
ber, where he will face Carney again. 


Alioto Announces 


San Francisco Mayor Joseph Alioto 
announced last week that he will seek 
the Democratic nomination for Gover- 
nor of California next year, and what 
he is using to recommend himself to the 
voters is, of all things, his connection 
with Watergate principals. When charg- 
es linking Alioto with the Mafia were 
published four years ago, they were fol- 
lowed with a set of allegations concern- 
ing fee-splitting in Washington State. 
Alioto successfully defended himself 
against both sets of charges in court, and 
he never misses an opportunity to voice 
his contention that the men behind the 
fee-splitting charge were none other 
than John Mitchell, John Ehrlichman 
and Egil (“Bud”) Krogh. He thus lays 
claim to being the first victim of the “un- 
principled political saboteurs of Water- 
gate,” and a man who beat them. Ali- 
oto is. well-financed and has a 
progressive record as mayor; the Wa- 
tergate ploy seems designed in part to 
boost his standing with Democratic vot- 
ers, In recent preferential polls, Alioto 
placed second (with 22%) to California 
Secretary of State Edmund G. Brown 
Jr. (who garnered 42%). Though Brown 
has not yet announced, his popular fa- 
ther served two terms as Governor—and 
that connection California Democrats 
seem to find easy enough to remember 
without Brown's mentioning it at all. 


Hickel Vindicated 


When Alaska’s Walter Hickel fell 
into disfavor at the White House in 1970 
and was ousted as Richard Nixon’s Sec- 
retary of the Interior, his reputation in 
his home state plummeted faster than he 
could explain himself. Hickel could not 
convince his fellow Republicans that his 
principled tenure in Washington had 
been the best course. Said one: “When 
we finally get one of our boys close to the 
President, he blows it.” 

But as the deeds surrounding Wa- 
tergate began to spill into public light 
last April, Wally Hickel began to look 
like a prophet. The Anchorage Times 
editorialized in praise of his foresight, 
his book about his frustrated struggles 
within the Nixon Administration (Who 
Owns America?) found a clutch of new 
readers, and Hickel began to be the most 
sought-after Republican speaker in the 
state. His new status is so solid that 
many of Alaska’s southeastern business- 
men are urging him to run for Gover- 
nor, and oil interests have already 
pledged their support if he decides to 
run for the Senate. Both races are next 
year. “I'll go for one or the other,” says 
Hickel. “But for right now, I'm satisfied 
with the knowledge that most people in 
Alaska believe I’m an honest politician.” 
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SANS SOUCI MAITRE D’ PAUL DELISLE 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Where the Elite Meet to Eat 


Jean Baptiste Delisle may be the most skillful politician in Washington. Every 
noon he brings together the folks who count in the fractured capital and he sends 
them away a little mellower. Paul, as he is known to the cognoscenti, is the maitre 
d’ of the Sans Souci, the restaurant that has become a national institution. 

Sans Souci may be the most significant extracurricular power arena in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, perhaps the world. It is the only place where the people who run 
things still see each other and behave in a civilized way. And eat well, too. 

A couple of Fridays ago Pierre Salinger, John Kennedy’s press secretary, penned 
a note between bites of his shrimps sautés nantua and sent it over to Pat Bu- 
chanan, President Nixon’s speechwriter, who was deep into an omelette au par- 
mesan. Salinger congratulated Buchanan for his performance before the Water- 
gate committee. On his way out of the restaurant, Buchanan stopped for a cheery 
chat with Salinger and his companions, Columnist Art Buchwald and Frank Man- 
kiewicz, George McGovern’s sometime campaign aide. 

At another table on that day, Jeb Magruder dined on scampi and still looked 2 
little self-conscious. But Paul is nursing this early Watergate casualty back to full 
participation. When Magruder called to see if he could still get a reservation, Paul 
said, “Of course, Mr. Magruder, you still belong to Sans Souci.” 

Indeed, Buchwald, who is more or less the presiding elder, claims that before 
long it will be just like Harvard. A father will have to enroll his son at birth to be ac- 
cepted at Sans Souci. 

Most of the 32 tables are committed for as long as the republic lasts. At every 
lunch Paul can expect Republicans, Democrats, rights, lefts, ins and apparently 
outs. Sometimes, to keep them all separated but still within view of each other, he 
will have to change a person’s table 15 times before he or she arrives. The touch- 
iest situation now is between the Nixon and Agnew men. Back on that same Fri- 
day, Paul maneuvered Vic Gold, Agnew’s former press secretary and current White 
House nemesis, a respectable distance from Ken Clawson, a Nixon aide. 

ao 

The other night Paul got a call from a man. “I am General Haig [the Pres- 
ident’s White House staff chief],” the voice said. “I would like a table for four and 
send the bill to the White House.” Paul knows his people and their voices, and that 
is not the way things are done. He politely informed the impostor that he had no ta- 
bles left, and the incident was quietly buried in Paul’s memory, a rich lode of 
human behavior at the epicenter. Paul says, “I don’t hear anything, I don’t see any- 
thing, I don’t say anything.” 

He does break a Sans Souci rule now and then, however. The restaurant does 
not send meals out. But on a lonely Saturday afternoon a plaintive request from 
Henry Kissinger for his favorite luncheon steak was instantly honored. A tray bear- 
ing an elegant setting was handed to a security agent who had been dispatched for 
the pickup. The nation went on. 

The Sans Souci regulars have learned to read the subtle signs of power from 
the day’s mix of people. A sudden increase in White House personnel means the 
President is out of his office. In the eye of every crisis, Kissinger shows up. Some- 
times with a girl. How come, he was asked once. “It’s hopeless,” he joked. “There 
is no sense doing anything.” 

Buchwald claims that any story that survives 48 hours in the Sans Souci is al- 
most certainly true. He also claims that any high Administration figure who is 
stood up at the Sans Souci is on the skids and had better begin to look for work. 

“And if Henry Kissinger comes in and sits anyplace in the restaurant,” de- 
clares Buchwald, “everybody's lunch is deductible.” Since commissioners of In- 
ternal Revenue dine there, too, it may be so, 
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DOMESTIC POLITICS 
She Shall Not Be Moved 


In the bustling market house on the 
docks of Annapolis, Md., radio music 
wafted over the stacks of fruits and veg- 
etables. “Please release me,” the voice 
wailed. “Let me go. I don’t love you any 
more.”” A woman at the bakery counter 
called to a friend in the fruit depart- 
ment: “Oh, they're playing the Gover- 
nor’s song.” 

Governor Marvin Mandel is the talk 
of his state—for all the wrong reasons. 
These days his mouth is clenched more 
tightly than ever around one of his col- 
lection of 400 pipes; he endures the hu- 
miliation of being balked by his wife of 
32 years. The pair are living in separate 
homes—only it happens that Barbara 
(“Bootsie”) Mandel, 53, is occupying the 
§4-room Governor’s mansion in Annap- 
olis while Marvin has taken refuge in a 
five-room bachelor pad two miles away. 
Mandel was once considered a shoo-in 
for re-election in 1974; if his marital 
standoff continues, he may face stiff 
competition from politicians who are 
living—however uneasily—with their 
wives. 

The ruckus began with a simple an- 
nouncement in July. Just as in a polit- 
ical matter, the Governor figured that 
the best way to solve his problem would 
be to make it public. He issued a press re- 
lease at the State House: “I would like 
to announce that I am separated from 
Mrs. Mandel. My decision, and the sep- 
aration, are final and irrevocable, and I 
will take immediate action to dissolve 
the marriage. I am in love with another 
woman, Mrs. Jeanne Dorsey, and I in- 
tend to marry her. There will be no fur- 
ther comment or discussion.” 

Well, not quite. It seems the Gov- 
ernor had not won the approval! of Boot- 
sie, who had staunchly resisted separa- 
tion. “He should see a psychiatrist,” she 
said in reply. “The pressure of the job 
must have gone to his head. I am as- 


BARBARA MANDEL 
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tonished, amazed, unbelieving.” She was 
also unmoving. She had been elected 
First Lady of Maryland, she insisted, 
and First Lady she would remain. As 
she told TIME’s Arthur White: “I'm not 
getting a divorce. I'm trying to save our 
marriage. I've had a happy married life 
for a long time. I worked while he went 
to law school. We climbed the ladder to- 
gether. We achieved the impossible 
dream [the governorship].” 

Limited Options. Bootsie has not 
only elected to stay put in the 105-year- 
old Georgian mansion, she continues to 
carry on business more or less as usual. 
She conducts occasional tours of the 
mansion as her bodyguard, a state troop- 
er, stands at the ready. (His accompa- 
nied Marvin to the apartment.) She at- 
tends outside events, such as a meeting 
of the United Democratic Women’s 
Clubs of Southern Maryland, where 
members of the audience openly wept 
over her plight. “I intend to stay politi- 
cally active,” she assured them. “Male 
candidates must remember they cannot 
do it without the women. I think that 
women such as myself and all those you 
see here make the difference in an elec- 
tion.” Last week, she was the guest of 
honor at a $25-a-plate dinner sponsored 
by Hot Line for Youth, Inc., a Baltimore 
group that counsels troubled teen-agers. 
At the outset, she had trouble with her 
microphone. She asked the audience: 
“Are you sure that the p.r. man who 
works for my husband didn’t set that 
up?” Once properly amplified, Bootsie 
declared: “We must seek the moral stan- 
dards we want our children to follow.” 
Her two children, Ellen and Gary, took 
out a full-page advertisement in the din- 
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ner program stating: “Congratulations, 
Mother, on an honor you truly deserve.” 

How to get back into the mansion 
is only one of the thorny problems fac- 
ing the Governor. His options are lim- 
ited. He could storm the place and fore- 
ibly eject his hard-to-estrange wife, but 
at the risk of never winning another 
woman’s vote in Maryland. As a friend 
of the Governor's observed: “If she goes, 
she'll have to go under her own steam.” 
He could file for a Maryland divorce, 
but since it is contested, he could have 
as much as a three-year wait. If he 
sought a speedier divorce elsewhere, he 
would have to establish out-of-state res- 
idence, and thus give up his office. 

Last week the Governor tried an- 
other kind of pressure tactic. He ordered 
the state controller to make out the quar- 
terly voucher for the expenses of the 
mansion to himself and not to Bootsie 
“T don't know why he did it,” she ob- 
jected. “Why is he changing a system 
that was working so well? We always 
paid our bills on time. Will the Gov- 
ernor do the same?” 

Willing to Wait. Although no po- 
sition papers are available, it can be as- 
sumed that the conscientious Governor 
put as much thought into his separation 
as he does into complex legislation at 
the State House. It was no overnight de- 
cision. He has known the comely, ash 
blonde, 36-year-old Jeanne Dorsey for 
ten years; she divorced her husband, a 
former state senator, in 1969. She takes 
their romance very seriously. A recent 
convert to Judaism, the Governor's re- 
ligion, she is willing to wait for Mandel, 
however long it takes him. “If it took for- 
ever, I would wait,” she declares. “The 
type of love we have does not know time 
He's my whole life. I love him totally 
All we ask is that people try to under- 
stand.” Except, of course, for Bootsie, 
who is obviously beyond understanding. 
Jeanne will not discuss her tenacious ri- 
val for the Governor’s mansion, if not 
for his affections. 

Public opinion is sympathetic to 
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the homeless Governor, but many Mary- 
land women have sided with Bootsie. 
Wrote one indignant woman: “The 
Prince of Wales had to abdicate an en- 
tire kingdom when his personal life in- 
terfered with the laws of the realm. 
Should not Marvin Mandel give up the 
governorship?” Complained another: 
“As a taxpayer, I resent my tax mon- 
ey’s being used to pay secret service 
men to accompany the Governor on 
his love trysts. Who was watching 
the shop while the Governor was pur- 
suing his ladylove? I always thought 
any man who smokes a pipe was above 
reproach.” 

Adamant about not moving, Bootsie 
is not especially hostile toward her wan- 
dering husband. “I want us to have an- 
other chance,” she says. “I want to end 
my life with my husband.” Whatever 
their personal differences, she respects 
Marvin politically as much as ever and 
intends to back him for re-election. 
There, for the time being, the impasse 
rests. Or, as the motto on the great seal 
of Maryland proclaims, “Fatti maschi 
parole femine (Manly deeds, womanly 
words].” 


CRIME 


Boston’s Double Horror 


Boston was spared the major racial 
violence that at one time or another 
during the last decade flared in most 
major U.S. cities. But the persistent fric- 
tions of blacks and whites in close urban 
proximity are a fact of life in Boston 
as nearly everywhere. Youthful gangs 
of blacks and whites engaged in sev- 
eral street fights last summer, and re- 
cently the racial feeling in the racially 
mixed neighborhood of Dorchester grew 
so dangerous that authorities closed a 
public high school for two days. Yet 
nothing in the city’s mood or texture 
remotely prepared Bostonians for what 
happened there last week: two of the 
most vicious, apparently racial, murders 
in memory. 

The first victim was Evelyn Wag- 
ler, 24, a Swiss divorcee who had moved 
to Boston only five days earlier and was 
living in a small commune in the city’s 
Roxbury ghetto with another white and 
four black women. While she was on 
her way home from a job-hunting trip, 
her car ran out of gasoline in the center 
of Roxbury’s business district. Return- 
ing to it with a two-gallon refill can from 
a service station, the young woman was 
forced into a trash-filled backyard along 
Blue Hill Avenue by six black teen-ag- 
ers, beaten and ordered to douse herself 
with the fuel. After the terrified victim 
complied, one of them set her afire with 
a match. Before dying five hours later, 
she told police that three of her assail- 
ants had been part of a black group that 
had called her a “honky” the previous 
day and warned her that whites were un- 
welcome in Roxbury. 

Appalled by the immolation mur- 


der, Boston’s whites poured out rage and 
alarm on local talk-show radio pro- 
grams. They were quickly echoed by 
blacks, who realize all too well that the 
residents of a neighborhood quickly be- 
come the primary victims of any crime 
rampage started there. “Everyone in the 
black community is upset,” said State 
Representative Royal Bolling. “This is 
one of the most horrible things to ever 
happen in our area.” Nevertheless, the 
tension soon found a fresh point at An- 
drew Square in a declining white neigh- 
borhood and near the notoriously ill- 
planned and ill-sited black housing 
project of Columbia Point. After fend- 
ing off an attack by white youths, a black 
gang armed with clubs and knives col- 
lected around a Columbia Point school, 
forcing jittery authorities to close it. As 
a result, large groups of idle black teen- 
agers were soon wandering the area, and 
in quick succession they claimed three 
white victims. Two of them were stabbed 
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VICTIM EVELYN WAGLER 
An eruption of violence. 


and robbed, and Ludivico Barba, 65, a 
retired contractor who was fishing off 
rocks at the point in his rubber waders, 
was stoned by a gang of about 30 youths. 
They then stabbed him to death and 
robbed him. 

Boston Mayor Kevin White offered 
a $5,000 reward for information lead- 
ing to the capture of Mrs. Wagler’s 
murderers, and police soon arrested 
two suspects, aged 15 and 16, in the 
Barba killing. The mayor made a point 
of keeping all Boston schools open 
on Friday, claiming that despite the 
week’s double horror his city “is still 
the most livable, walkable, decent city 
in America.” But many parents—both 
white and black—kept their children 
out of school, fearing that the savage 
eruption of violence might not yet have 
run its course. 
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From the notes of T.F. Willers, Chief Executive Officer of Champion International, 
as he toured the 26 operating units of the Corporation. 


What Mr. Willers did see was 
creative salesmen discussing 
and planning entire home 
environments, while meeting 
the specific furnishings needs 
of their customers. Because 
wherever Drexel-Heritage fur 
nishings are sold, they are 
displayed in completely deco 
rated, style-conscious rooms, 
reflecting a warm, homelike 
atmosphere 


And Champion International's 
Furnishings group manufac 


tures and markets a growing 
array of tastefully designed 
products for just such quality- 
oriented environments: carpet 
ing, lamps, and accessories as 
well as furniture. Including 
such prestigious names as 


Drexel, Heritage, Meadowcraft, 


and Trend Mills 


Imaginative merchandising and 
skillful management charac- 
terize the Furnishings group 
and Champion International's 
other two groups as well. 


These—Building Materials and 
Paper and Allied Products— 
include among their divisions 
U.S. Plywood and Champion 
Papers. In all, these three 
groups generated Champion 
International sales of $1.8 
billion in 1972, making it the 
62nd largest manufacturing 
company in the United States. 


For a copy of our Annual 
Report, write Public Affairs 
Department, 777 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017. 
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gets trapped inside a speaker, 
we gave ita way to get out. 


The whole idea of a stereo system 


is the sound that goes in should 
come out again—as faithfully 
reproduced as possible. But with 
a lot of systems, including many 
with sealed speakers, you never 


hear some of the deep, rich bass. 


It gets trapped inside the 
speaker cabinets. 

With Zenith’s new line of 
Allegro stereo systems,” you'll 
hear those deep, rich sounds. 


The Woodstock, Mode! E504W, Allegro 3000. 





They're 
ies sa ea > channeled out 
f P= of the speaker 
through a unique 
» opening in front 
am Ss called a “tuned- 
port.” Added to 
our specially- 
designed woofer and horn-type 
tweeter, this innovative design 
means remarkable efficiency. A 
60-watt Allegro system equals the 
sound performance of a 120-watt 
system with comparable size air- 
suspension speakers. By the 
same standard, in terms of size 
and efficiency, the Allegro system 
has the deepest, richest sounding 
speakers on the market today. 


There’s more to the Allegro 

story, of course. Innovative 
features. 4-channel adaptability— 
just by adding a few extras. 
Many models to choose from. But 
the best part about Allegro is how 
it sounds. Once you hear it, you'll 
know what we're talking about. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 





The Chicago Stop on the New Underground Railroad 


The mud-caked Ford van slid to a stop 
in front of a crumbling brick apartment 
house on Chicago’s 18th Street. Eight 
young men darted out of the van and 
into the building, and were barely inside 
when cries of “iLa migra! iLa migra!” 
echoed down the hallway. The warning 
that immigration agents might be near 
by sent the eight scurrying into an attic 
hideaway. After an edgy two hours, the 
men found out the cry had been a false 
alarm and they breathed a bit easier. 

They were not apt to feel secure for 
long, however, since they were Mexi- 
cans who only 35 hours earlier had il- 
legally crossed the border into the U.S. 
to take up life as mojados, or “wet- 
backs,” as they call themselves. The men 
were passengers on a modern under- 
ground railroad, a burgeoning smug- 
gling network that has immigration of- 
ficials perplexed as to how to stop it. 

Until recently most illegal Mexican 
aliens have sought work and haven clos- 
er to home; generally they went in search 
of agricultural jobs in the Southwest. But 
now aspiring immigrants have started 
to head for the industrial cities of the 
Midwest. The majority aim for Chica- 
go, where they can quickly fade into the 
city’s Latin population of 300,000. One 
observer close to the Mexican commu- 
nity estimates that as many as 75,000 
mojados are now in the Second City. 

Stowaway Vans. No one knows 
for certain, but current estimates are 
that 50 to 100 men arrive every day. It is 
no easy trip. Often the mojados cross the 
border on their own and meet up with a 
smuggler on the other side. Then, for 
fees as high as $400 each, they are driv- 
en the 1,400 miles to Chicago. They hide 
out on the illegal journey in the smug- 
glers’ cars, trucks and vans, sometimes 
stowing away in cardboard boxes or dis- 
appearing behind loads of watermelons 
and sacks of potatoes. One smuggler 
tucked his stowaways in his trunk, and 
supplied them with the needed air circu- 
lation by connecting fans in the trunk to 
the car's cigarette-lighter outlet. 

Smugglers are wary of sharp-eyed 
immigration agents and highway patrol- 
men, and must frequently take back 
roads and lengthy detours. Sophisticated 
smugglers, some of whom make $75,000 
a year, employ two-way radios, lookout 
cars, and rented vehicles that are hard 
to trace. A few unscrupulous operators 
have even been known to recruit will- 
ing mojados, load them into a waiting 
vehicle at $250 a head, and then renege 
on the contract by dumping them 15 
miles north of the Mexican border for a 
tidy profit with no risk involved, since 
their victims can hardly complain to the 
police. 

Usually, however, the smugglers de- 
liver their man north as promised, and 
even undertake to find a job for the alien 
once he has arrived. But for their em- 
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ployment services, the smugglers some- 
times demand in addition up to half of 
a man’s salary for his first two months 
at work. Some smuggling rings also op- 
erate decrepit rooming houses and 
charge a man $35 a week to share a two- 
room apartment with four others. 

Still, most of the new arrivals glad- 
ly pay the extorted money for a chance 
to live clandestinely in the U.S. and earn 
wages that are from two to five times 
what they could get at home. Most are 
in their 20s, and have a wife and sev- 
eral children back home. A few man- 
age to earn as much as $150 a week in 
suburban industries. The majority, how- 
ever, end up at menial labor—washing 
dishes, mowing lawns or changing tires. 
ARTHUR SHAY 
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halls and movie theaters and, for fear 
of discovery, seldom leave their rooms 
except to go to work. Among the first 
words the new arrivals learn are “I am 
hungry” and “Bud” and “Schlitz.” Few 
ever acquire much English, since they 
almost never venture outside the bar- 
rios. Even a trip to the doctor can be 
risky. Says Illinois Parole Officer Eri- 
berto Campos: “The mojado quickly 
learns that he has no voice, and can't af- 
ford to get busted or to get a traffic tick- 
et. He can’t even afford to complain.” 
How can the influx be halted or at 
least slowed? The U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service admits it is un- 
derstaffed, and says it is fighting a los- 
ing battle to stem the increase in illegal 





NEWLY ARRIVED MOJADOS EXPLORING THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD IN CHICAGO 
Undeterred by continued risks, harassment and exploitation. 


Chintzy employers have been known to 
pay them as little as 90¢ an hour. Says 
Father Peter Rodriguez, a Chicago 
priest who serves the Mexican commu- 
nity: “They are holding jobs that nobody 
in this country wants, but happy to be 
doing it because of conditions in Mex- 
ico.” It is not against the law to employ 
illegal aliens, and Representative Peter 
Rodino of New Jersey thinks that is pre- 
cisely what is aggravating the problem. 
Rodino has introduced a bill that would 
fine an employer $500 if he was caught 
more than once hiring an illegal alien. 
The bill was passed by the House, and 
is now being considered by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Most of Chicago’s new arrivals are 
concentrated in one South Side barrio 
—a belt of rundown housing and store- 
fronts that extends 36 blocks west along 
18th Street. They confine themselves to 
the area’s seedy rooming houses, pool 


alien traffic—even though its raids are 
netting 35 illegals a day in Chicago. 
When found, the aliens are rarely put 
through the time-consuming process of 
deportation, They are simply shipped 
back home by bus at a cost of $50, which 
they must pay. A large number lose lit- 
tle time in organizing a trip back to the 
USS. for yet another try. 

Some observers, including many 
Chicanos, say the problem begins at the 
border and must be halted there—by 
tighter controls. Others insist that the 
thousands who are already in the U.S. 
should be granted legal status. But most 
illegals simply hope to elude authorities 
long enough to earn a stake. The con- 
tinued risks, harassment and exploita- 
tion do not deter them. Says one labor- 
er: “If the police catch me, I will keep 
trying to come back, again and again. 
This life is better than any I can hope 
to have back home.” 
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DEFENSE MINISTER DAYAN 


SMOKE RISES FROM A SETTLEMENT IN NORTHERN ISRAEL AFTER IT WAS SHELLED BY SYRIAN 
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MIDDLE EAST/COVER STORY 


Black October: Old Enemies at War Again 


The sirens began to wail while all Is- 
rael was observing Yom Kippur, the ho- 
liest and also the quietest day of the Jew- 
ish year. By tradition, tens of thousands 
of servicemen were home on leave; Is- 
raeli Broadcasting had shut down for the 
day; and just about the only vehicles on 
the highways were ambulances. 

As crowds of worshipers emerged 
from synagogues at the end of the five- 
hour-long morning services of atone- 
ment, they found the streets filled with 
speeding trucks, buses and Jeeps. The Is- 
raeli radio was back on the air. All af- 
ternoon its broadcasts of news bulletins 
and classical music were interrupted by 
such incongruous phrases as “meat pie,” 
“sea wolf’ and “wool string’—military 
codes calling reservists to duty. By late 
afternoon, virtually every Israeli—and 
much of the rest of the world as well 
—knew that what Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan defiantly called “all-out 
war” had begun again. 

Blue Paint. The fighting erupted 
when Egyptian troops surged across the 
Suez Canal and Syrian soldiers struck 
in the north on the Golan Heights. Both 
forces swept through Israel's front lines 
and punched their way into Israeli-held 
territory under the glare of an afternoon 
sun. Backed by heavy artillery and straf- 
ing jets, they maneuvered with tanks 
and armored vehicles. Helicopters car- 
ried some Arab troops into battle. Unit- 
ed Nations observers reported seeing 
Egyptians crossing into the Sinai Des- 
ert at five points along the 103-mile 
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canal front; Syrian troops were spotted 
moving into Israel over the central sec- 
tion of the Golan Heights cease-fire line 
by other U.N. teams. The Syrians were 
soon stopped, but the Egyptians claimed 
that within hours they occupied nearly 
all of the east bank of the canal—a claim 
quickly denied by the Israelis. Though 
both Egypt and Syria insisted that in- 
vading Israeli troops had started the 
war, the evidence clearly indicated that 
the fourth Arab-Israeli war in 25 years 
had been launched by a massive Arab 
invasion. Within 24 hours, Israeli troops 
had stemmed the Arab thrust and were 
delivering a brutal counterattack. 

News of the invasion sent Israeli ci- 
vilians cleaning out their bomb shelters, 
filling their bathtubs with water and tap- 
ing their windows for blackouts. At sev- 
eral synagogues, services were interrupt- 
ed as the sextons stood up and called 
out the names of young men who were 
being summoned to duty; other worship- 
ers, on hearing the news, quickly folded 
their prayer shawls and departed; some 
returned later, in uniform, to bid their 
families goodbye. That day, Israeli war- 
planes buzzed Israel's principal cities, 
perhaps as a signal for air force call- 
ups; but it was a curious occurrence, be- 
cause planes had never flown over Is- 
rael during Yom Kippur before 

The suddenness of the fighting cre- 
ated some curious anomalies on both 
sides. Despite a blackout, the shop-win- 
dow lights on Tel Aviv’s fashionable 
Dizengoff Street and Allenby Road 


snapped on automatically at sundown; 
shopkeepers quickly turned them off. In 
Cairo, which lies but seven minutes by 
jet from the canal, the streets were 
brightly lit for hours after sundown. 
“You mean,” demanded a sidewalk ven- 
dor in disbelief, “that we are fighting Is- 
rael with all these lights on?” By late 
evening, when the government ordered 
that all electric lights and headlights be 
daubed with blue paint, the war reports 
seemed more convincing. 

Odious Lie. From the beginning, 
the Israeli government maintained an 
outward calm that made a convincing 
show of its self-confidence. Prime Min- 
ister Golda Meir went on the air in late 
afternoon to assure her countrymen that 
“grave losses have been inflicted on the 
enemy.” Her voice was firm, but she 
spoke in more measured and deeper 
tones than usual. “We have no doubts 
as to our victory,” she said. “But it is 
our belief that this renewal of Egyptian- 
Syrian aggression is an act of madness.” 

Defense Minister Dayan, who ad- 
dressed the nation some hours later, was 
even more optimistic. “The Arabs will 
take no advantage from this war before 
the cease-fire goes into effect,” he said 
“The people of Tel Aviv will be able to 
sleep well tonight.” He said that bridg- 
es would remain open to Jordan and 
traffic between the west and east banks 
of the Jordan would be permitted as usu- 
al. Any Arabs who wished to go to work 
in Israel, he declared, would be allowed 
to do so 
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ARTILLERY AT BEGINNING OF THE WAR 


Dayan admitted that Israeli defense 
forces had been stretched thin along the 
canal, but maintained that the size of 
the Sinai Peninsula afforded the major 
cities of Israel sufficient security against 
Egyptian attack. Egyptian forces would 
be expelled from the Sinai, he insisted, 
as soon as Israeli reservists joined the 
battle. “It won't take months or weeks 
to wipe them out.” As for the Syrians, 
said Dayan, their evident objective was 
to recapture the Golan Heights, which 
Israel seized during the Six-Day War, 
but, he added, “this they will not do.” 

In New York, where he was attend- 
ing the U.N. General Assembly, Israeli 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban branded 
the Arab contention that Israel had 
started the war as “the most odious lie 
in the history of international relations.” 
Noting that Yom Kippur is the most re- 
vered holiday in the Jewish calendar, 
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SADAT TAKES LONG-RANGE VIEW WHILE VISITING SINAI FRONT 


Eban said that the Arabs’ decision to 
use that day for their invasion was cyn- 
ical and blasphemous. “In Israel there 
is inevitably a relaxation of normal ten- 
sions during Yom Kippur,” he said. “All 
the logistics of a complex society are on 
a low pulse. Even in the armed forces 
the general atmosphere has its effect 
—even the forward posts are manned 
at a lower establishment than usual. In 
short, it is a good moment to win some 
transient advantage at Israel’s expense, 
a good moment for those whose hatred 
and malice have no restraints or human 
respect or spiritual decency.” 

While his indignation was under- 
standable, Eban’s rhetoric was over- 
blown. The fact is that the Arab attack 
did not come as a surprise. Israeli in- 
telligence reported having observed the 
Egyptians and Syrians reinforcing their 
border units. 
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A spokesman for Eban admitted as 
much when he told reporters: “The like- 
lihood of such an attack became appar- 
ent some hours before, and information 
was given to the U.S. and other gov- 
ernments together with an assurance 
that Israel would not make any preven- 
tive move and would favor action by in- 
terested parties to warn Cairo and Da- 
mascus against carrying out what was 
clearly their intention.” 

US. intelligence sources supported 
reports that the Egyptians had nearly 
doubled the number of their troops along 
the canal to at least 120,000. On the Go- 
lan Heights Syrian troop movements in 
recent days had been observed within 
view of the Israeli border ten miles away. 
In fact, on the day of the Arab attack 
the Israelis had begun to call up their re- 
serves at 10 a.m., at least four hours be- 
fore the fighting began, and the Israeli 
Cabinet was already in session by the 
time word of the invasion reached 
Jerusalem. 

Rapid Strike. When the fighting 
broke out, President Richard Nixon was 
at his home in Key Biscayne, Fla., where 
he was awakened at 6 a.m. Saturday by 
a telephone call from Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. Nixon was kept in- 
formed of developments through the day 
by calls from Kissinger as the Secretary 
of State sought to get the two sides to 
stop shooting at each other. After try- 
ing vainly to work out a peace formula 
with the Israeli and Arab Foreign Min- 
isters in New York, where he was con- 
ferring with diplomats attending the 
U.N, General Assembly, Kissinger flew 
to Washington. In a spasm of telephone 
calls, he talked to every permanent 
member of the Security Council. That 
evening he chaired a meeting of the 
Washington Special Action Group, a 
“crisis management” team made up of 
representatives of the State and Defense 
departments, the CIA and the National 
Security Council. But there was, in truth, 
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ISRAELI TANK MOVES ACROSS SANDS OF THE GAZA STRIP DURING THE SIX-DAY WAR OF 1967 


very little that the U.S. could do to stop 
the bloodshed. 

In Tel Aviv, Israeli leaders met in a 
heated Cabinet session to discuss reac- 
tion to the crisis. Defense Minister 
Dayan, Deputy Prime Minister Yigal 
Allon and Minister of Commerce Haim 
Bar-Lev won the support of Prime Min- 
ister Meir for a policy to hit back hard 
at the Arabs. Dayan argued that mere- 
ly to repulse the Egyptian-Syrian inva- 
sion would be no victory, merely a stale- 
mate. The Arabs had to be punished, 
he insisted, by Israeli counterpunches 
into their territory. The Cabinet ap- 
proved. Few Western military observers 
had doubted that Israel had the force to 
do it. What left many of them in doubt 


The Military Balance 


was what the Arabs had hoped to gain 
by fighting the tough Israelis, who three 
times before had beaten Arab forces. 

One theory had it that Egypt and 
Syria had decided on a quick show of 
strength—a rapid strike across the ca- 
nal followed by a rapid withdrawal—as 
a way of breaking the longstanding 
deadlock over negotiations on the ter- 
ritory captured in the 1967 Six-Day War 
and still held by Israel. Given Israel's 
well-known stubborn refusal to bow to 
force, such a plan seemed to be hardly 
credible. 

More likely was a strategy that 
called for the Arabs to recapture some 
territory lost in 1967 and then quickly 
to accede to international demands for 


a cease-fire. That would leave the ter- 
ritory in Arab possession—and Israel in 
the uncomfortable position of being con- 
demned if it did not stop fighting. 
Though few Western observers believed 
that Israel would put down its arms be- 
fore defeating the Arabs, strategists in 
Cairo and Damascus may have thought 
that the chance of Israel’s succumbing 
to international pressure was worth the 
gamble and eventually might lead to a 
settlement favorable to them. 

But the timing was, to say the least, 
peculiar. The Arabs of late were win- 
ning the propaganda war. Israel had 
been losing world sympathy in recent 
months because of its strident reactions 
to Arab terrorists and inflexible deter- 
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ARMY 
REGULARS 


POPULATION 
EGYPT 35,700,000 
SYRIA 6,700,000 
LEBANON 3,000,000 
JORDAN = 2,500,000 
IRAQ 10,100,000 


TOTAL 
ARAB 


260,000 
120,000 
14,000 
68,000 
90,000 


58,000,000 552,000 


ARMY ARMORED 
RESERVES TANKS VEHICLES 


500,000 1,955 2,000 
200,000 1,300 1,000 
_— 120 25 
20,000 420 400 
250,000 1,065 1,300 


970,000 4,860 4,725 


COMBAT HELI- WAR- 
AIRCRAFT COPTERS SHIPS 


620 190 94 
326 50 25 
18 14 
52 9 
224 69 
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ISRAEL 3,200,000 95,000 


180,000 1,700 1,450 


488 74 49 
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The military equipment of both Israel 
and its opponents is roughly equal in so- 
phistication and destructive power, al- 
though the Arabs’ equipment is newer 
since they have had to replace their mas- 
sive losses of the Six-Day War. Israel 
compensates for its numerical inferiority 
by the superior discipline and training 
of its troops and expert maintenance of 
equipment. Israeli pilots in their U.S.- 
built F-4 Phantoms and Skyhawks and 
French Mirages have consistently out- 
flown the Egyptian and Syrian air fore- 


es in their Russian-made Su-7 fighter- 
bombers and MIG-21 interceptors. 
Similarly, Israeli troops have used 
their American Patton and British Cen- 
turion tanks more effectively than the 
Arabs have their lighter Russian-made 
T-54/55s. Neither side has had much op- 
portunity to test how effectively they use 
the surface-to-air missiles protecting 
their base areas and cities. But by sink- 
ing four of Syria’s Soviet-built Komar 
missile boats off Latakia on Saturday, 
the Israeli navy has shown how skill- 


fully it has mastered the made-in-Israel 
radar-guided Gabriel missiles. Most 
Western military analysts expect the Is- 
raeli forces to defeat the combined Arab 
forces. But if Israel should find itself fac- 
ing extinction, it is widely assumed that 
it possesses nuclear weapons, which its 
leaders might risk the wrath of world 
opinion by employing. Israel is thought 
to have an arsenal of low-yield bombs 
in the kiloton range that can be deliv- 
ered by specially adapted Israeli air 
force planes. 











~ Only Tahiti ts Tahiti. 
~ OnlyVO isVO. 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF, SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C 





Across all the oceans of the 
world, there is only one Tahiti. 
Magical, time-defying, the sailor's 
dream of lost Elysium, it rises up 
through the mists of the Great 
South Sea to beckon generations of 
poets, painters, adventurers and 
escapists. 

Melville, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Gaugin—they all came 
here searching for paradise. What 
they found remains unchanged. 

Tahitians still lean with the wind. 
Women of remarkable beauty and 
men descended from warrior kings 
speak a musical language. They live 
for the moment: to laugh, to dance 
and sing, to play the guitar and love. 

So it has been through the 
years. Only Tahiti is Tahiti. A 
magical island, somewhere beyond 
the horizon. A haven for amorous 
dreamers. A one-of-a-kind creation. 

Like Tahiti, Seagram's V.O. is 
also a one-of-a-kind creation. 
Through the years, V.O. has stood 
alone, asa whisky uncompromising 
in quality, with a tradition of 
craftsmanship that has made it 
The First Canadian in 
smoothness. The First 
Canadian in lightness. And 
The First Canadian in 
popularity throughout ‘| 
the world. ne 

Only Tahiti is 
Tahiti. Only V.O. 
is V.O. All the 


others come after. 


Seagram’s [Ij 
The First Canadian. 
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® Uniroyal, Inc. 


Uni: You can actually feel 
the difference between 
Uniroyal Steel Belted 
Radials and regular bias-ply 
tires. We feel it stopping, 
starting, turning, even in 
wet weather on bad roads. 





Roy: These Uniroyals 
have flexible sidewalls, to 
help keep more tread on 
the road. They turn fast, 
they stop short, they can 
actually change the way 
your car behaves. 


Al: When the engineers 
at Uniroyal said we'd 
feel the difference,we 
thought they were putting” 
us on. But it’s true. We 
feel it in our thrill show. 
You'll feel it on the road. 








William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Editor-in-Chief, The Hearst Newspapers, in the lobby, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
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mination to hold onto the occupied ter- 
ritories. Austria’s decision last week to 
close down the Schénau camp for em- 
igrating Soviet Jews (see following story) 
was just one example of Israel’s declin- 
ing favor among other nations. Zaire 
broke off diplomatic relations with Tel 
Aviv last week in protest over Israel’s 
continued occupation of Arab territory; 
it was the eighth African country to do 
so in five years. Israel's contacts with 
black Africa had represented a signif- 
icant link with the Third World. 

More and more people, especially 





young leftists in all countries, were ex- 
pressing concern for the plight of Arab 
refugees. Even the U:S. recently joined 
with the majority in the U.N. to con- 
demn Israel's forcing down of a civilian 
Iraqi Airways Caravelle jetliner in 
search of Palestinian guerrillas. Addi- 
tionally, the threat that oil-rich Arab na- 
tions might begin to withhold their fuel 
from nations too friendly with Israel was 
causing petroleum-needy Western coun- 
tries to reconsider their relationship 
with Israel. With all those trends going 
for them, it was a mystery to observers 


Sadat: The Man Behind the War 


Six months ago, in a televised statement 
of aims and aspirations that took near- 
ly three hours to deliver, President 
Anwar Sadat informed 35 million fel- 
low Egyptians that “the stage of total 
confrontation” with Israel was soon to 
begin. To prepare for it, Sadat, 55, re- 
shuffled his government and named 
himself Premier and Military Governor 
General in addition to President and 
Commander in Chief of the armed forc- 
es. He visited front-line posts in uniform 
and was photographed peering through 
field glasses at Israeli fortifications. “We 
believe in our destiny,” said Sadat. “We 
do not shrink from any sacrifice.” 

Far from being stirred by Sadat’s 
ringing oratory most Egyptians were un- 
moved. After all, in the three years since 
Sadat assumed the presidency following 
the sudden death of Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, he had constantly called for war to 
avenge the crushing defeat that Egypt 
suffered in the Six-Day War. Sadat said 
that 1971 would be “the year of deci- 
sion,” but it ended indecisively. Last 


year the President again warned Egyp- 
tians to prepare themselves for “the in- 
evitable battle.” It did not come. 


. 

Among the sophisticated citizens of 
Cairo, this succession of calls to valor fol- 
lowed by a void led to a kind of black 
humor. One joke that circulated through 
the capital had Sadat ordering an at- 
tack and his commanders offering up 
an excuse for every day of the week. Sat- 
urday’s excuse, ironically: it was scarce- 
ly proper to launch an attack against 
Israel on the Jewish sabbath. 

Sadat himself did little to close this 
credibility gap. As a result, friends and 
enemies alike long ago decided that his 
calls for confrontation were insincere. 
For one thing, Egypt seemed to be pa- 
thetically ill-prepared for any battle, 
militarily or economically. The troops 
mobilized along the Suez Canal seemed 
to be in uniform as much to keep many 
of them out of civilian unemployment 
statistics as to harass Israel. Largely be- 
cause of faulty distribution facilities, 
there were shortages of everything from 
cooking oil to the tomatoes that Egyp- 
tians love. Corruption was rampant, pro- 
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tests increased, and repression followed. 
When university students demonstrated 
in the spring to criticize their lack of 
job futures, they were hauled off to jail 
by tough riot police. 

Sadat has been forced to shake a fist 
from time to time or seduce Egyptians 


THE WORLD 


why the Arabs would risk their new- 
found popularity by a reckless military 
foray that could only swing much of 
world opinion back in favor of a besieged 
Israel. In fact, the common conclusion 
was that the Arabs could have done 
nothing to help the international posi- 
tion of Israel more. 

Some Arab analysts believed that 
the invasion had been discussed at last 
month’s summit meeting in Cairo be- 
tween Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
and Syrian President Hafez Assad. In- 
deed, that could have been the primary 


nounced that the U.S.’s Bechtel Corp 
had been chosen to construct a new $345 
million pipeline between the Gulf of 
Suez and the Mediterranean (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS) even though 
Cairo and Washington have not had any 
formal diplomatic relations since 1967. 

Sadat backed up such actions with 
sizable steps toward Arab unity that had 
recently led to significant Arab diplo- 
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EGYPT'S PRESIDENT ADDRESSING STUDENTS IN ALEXANDRIA 


Becoming the butt of black jokes. 


with the heady vision of confrontation 
and victory because he lacks the per- 
sonal magnetism with which his prede- 
cessor, Abdel Nasser, captured the Arab 
world. Sadat is basically an uncompli- 
cated person who enjoys a sedate fam- 
ily life with wife Gehan and their chil- 
dren. He is a devout Moslem to the point 
that his forehead bears the mark caused 
by a lifetime of touching the head to 
floor to pray. 

Recently, Sadat had seemed more 
interested in burnishing his diplomatic 
image than in destroying Israel. He 
managed to stall Libyan demands for 
merger with Egypt. He proposed the es- 
tablishment of a Palestinian nation, 
which seemed to indicate that he was 
trying to separate Egypt’s quarrel with 
Israel from Palestinian territorial de- 
mands that scarcely concerned Egypt. 
Only last week, in what seemed like the 
most conciliatory move of all, Cairo an- 


matic gains round the world. He ar- 
ranged the return to grace in Arab cir- 
cles of Jordan’s King Hussein, who had 
been a pariah since he threw the Pal- 
estinian guerrillas out of his country 
three years ago. Sadat also established 
anew, more impressive alliance between 
the “confrontation” countries—Egypt, 
Syria and Jordan—and the oil sheik- 
doms, who until the energy crisis had 
been pretty well removed from the quar- 
rel with Israel.except for bankrolling it. 
The results of Sadat’s diplomatic ma- 
neuvers were obvious, insofar as improv- 
ing Egypt's relationships abroad were 
concerned, All the grace and favor evap- 
orated last week with the first boom of 
cannon fire. For Anwar Sadat, having 
finally taken the ultimate step to war, a 
fateful decision awaits. Nasser had pres- 
tige enough to lose the battle and still 
keep his power. Barring miracles, Sa- 
dat does not. 
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DAMAGE AT KIBBUTZ NEAR SYRIA 
The punishment was a counterpunch., 


purpose of the meeting, though at the 
time the more important achievement 
seemed to be the Arab leaders’ recon- 
ciliation with Jordan’s King Hussein. 
The following week, Hussein had court- 
ed further favor from his Arab breth- 
ren by suddenly pardoning and releas- 
ing from prison 970 Palestinian 
guerrillas and other political prisoners. 

But Hussein showed no inclination 
to get involved in the latest fray, par- 
ticularly after Dayan publicly warned 
him to avoid a “black October.” Leb- 
anon likewise remained studiously neu- 
tral. But 17 Arab leaders sent messages 
of support to Egypt’s Sadat. Among 
them was a telegram from King Feisal 
of Saudi Arabia: “We stand beside you 
with all our potential and capabilities” 
—an apparent implication that he was 
prepared to use oil diplomacy, if pos- 
sible, in the battle. 

Better Clue. For once, neither su- 
perpower was directly involved. The 
Administration, in fact, had seemed to 
be uncertain about how much credence 
to give early intelligence reports that 
told of the buildup of Arab forces a week 
before the war. In his discussions with 
Arab Foreign Ministers before the war, 
Secretary of State Kissinger remarked, 
not one had indicated that the military 
buildup was a prelude to a resumption 
of fighting; instead, the discussions 
had centered on finding a means for new 
negotiations. 

The Soviet Union may well have had 
a better clue to what was going on. A 
few days before the fighting began, the 
Soviets reportedly removed their advis- 
ers—an estimated 3,000 strong—from 
Syria. No public explanation was of- 
fered, but some observers believed that 
Moscow took the action after failing to 
convince the Damascus government of 


“the futility of embarking on military = 
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adventures.” Nonetheless, Moscow pub- 
licly supported the Arabs. A Pravda ar- 
ticle said that the war was “carefully 
prepared and planned in Tel Aviv.” 

Considering the shortcomings of the 
Arab attack, it could have been. On both 
the Suez and Golan Heights fronts, the 
Arabs placed emphasis on artillery, ar- 
mor and infantry troops. They made no 
attempt to knock out the Israeli air force, 
their single most deadly enemy. Nor did 
they bomb Israel’s population centers 
—partly, no doubt, for fear that Israel 
would retaliate by bombing their cities. 
Once Egyptian troops were committed 
east of the canal, they had no way to re- 
treat as long as Israeli jets prowled the 
waterway. 

Despite the glaring weaknesses of 
their strategy, the Arabs committed a 
formidable army to battle. In the north, 
Syria had about six divisions with a to- 
tal of perhaps 100,000 men and 1,300 
to 1,400 tanks. In the south, the Egyp- 
tians’ 120,000 men were backed up by 
1,800 to 2,000 tanks and 600 to 700 air- 
craft. 

During the early hours, the heavi- 
est fighting was at the canal, where the 
Egyptian forces established east-bank 
bridgeheads in the area leading to the 
Gidi Pass and in the vicinity of Port 
Fuad and Ismailiya; the Ismailiya cross- 
ing near the center of the canal was dug 
in and causing the Israelis the greatest 
concern. The Egyptians also tried to 
land at Ras Sudr, but lost ten of their 
troop-carrying helicopters to the Israelis 
in the attempt; the copters each carried 
30 to 40 men. Copters also landed com- 
mando units in the northern Sinai in an 
attempt to cut Israeli roads and supply 
lines, but apparently made little head- 
way; the Israeli army said it was “busy 
engaging them.” In the air, the Egyp- 
tians said they shot down 27 Israeli 
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planes but lost 15 of their own. The Is- 
raeli claims were 30 Egyptian planes 
shot down and four Israeli planes lost. 

At the Golan Heights, the Israelis 
managed to stop the Syrian forces with 
antitank guns and ditches. The area was 
the center of heavy dogfighting as Syr- 
ian planes penetrated Israeli airspace, 
strafing farm villages. Some of the dog- 
fights could be watched clearly by res- 
idents of Kiryat Shemona in upper east- 
ern Galilee. In one such clash, a 
formation of 21 Syrian MIGs was seen 
heading in the direction of Kiryat She- 
mona; then one plane fell to earth and 
shells littered the area. 

Curious Battle. Off the Syrian 
coast, the first naval encounter ended 
in a clear-cut Israeli victory: missile 
boats armed with the highly touted Is- 
raeli-made Gabriel missile attacked and 
sank four Syrian missile ships of the 
Russian Komar class and one small mo- 
tor torpedo boat. 

In the Red Sea, the Israeli navy sank 
three Egyptian boats carrying troops 
preparing to make a beachhead, and a 
fourth Egyptian vessel was destroyed 
northeast of Port Said. 

By Sunday morning, after nearly a 
day of intense fighting, Israeli forces had 
seized the initiative on both fronts. The 
Egyptians began to fall back, having 
failed to put enough tanks across the ca- 
nal during the night. They also failed to 
dent Israel’s air supremacy, and in the 
early hours of the second day of fight- 
ing, the Egyptian air force did not even 
take to the air to support ground troops. 
Israeli planes penetrated deep into 
Egypt, knocking out missile systems and 
other defenses. Defense Minister Dayan 
said that the mop-up might take sev- 
eral days, but he predicted that the cu- 
rious battle of Yom Kippur was already 
decided. 


ISRAELI TROOPS ON WAY TO BATTLE STATIONS ALONG SYRIAN BORDER 











John Kelley put 91,000 miles 
_ on his Subaru. And spent less than 
$20 on repairs. 


“As a salesman, I do a lot of 
driving —about 50,000 miles 
a year. Two years ago, I was 
driving a 1968 Cadillac and 
was getting quite tired of 
spending so much money on 
gas. So | started to shop around. 
I looked into VW, Toyota, 
and Subaru. I settled on 
Subaru because of the front 
wheel drive, the mileage, 
and the dealer’s reputation” 


“T put my new Subaru on the road 
in April 1971 and drove it until 
February 1973, when I traded 
it in for a new Subaru 4-Door 
sedan. In 91,000 miles, 
I spent less than $20 on 
repairs. I’ve been driving 
50,000 miles a year for twenty- 
five years and I’ve never had 
such dependable and economical 
transportation. I’ve never had 

a car that came close to the 
performance of the Subaru.’ 









John E. Kelley, Topsfield, Mass 
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Triumph for Terrorism 


In the 18 years that have passed since 
the last Soviet occupation forces left 
Austrian soil, that tiny gateway nation 
of Middle Europe had gained friends by 
being evenhanded to East and West and 
openhearted to anyone in trouble. When 
Hungarians fled the Russian repression 
of 1956, they were sheltered in Austria 
When the “Prague Spring” ended in 
1968, exiled Czechs came to Austria 
Lately the troubled journeyers have been 
Soviet Jews en route to Israel, who used 
Vienna as a way station. 

Last week, with a single decision, 
Austrian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky had 
smudged his country’s reputation and 
thrown it into an international whirl of 
protest. Until international attention 
was diverted by large scale fighting be- 
tween Israel and Arab forces from Egypt 
and Syria, Kreisky’s crisis had provided 
daily headlines around the world, focus- 
ing interest on the difficult question of 
how the rights of Jews and others can 
be protected against the schemes of ter- 
rorists. Kreisky’s dramatic gesture came 
after three Russian Jews, on a train 
nearing Vienna and the Jewish Agen- 
cy’s layover facilities at Schénau Cas- 
tle, had been taken prisoner and hus- 
tled to Vienna's airport by two armed 
Arab fedayeen (TIME, Oct. 8). Kreisky 
managed to get the captives freed un- 
harmed, but the ransom was high: he an- 
nounced that he was closing down 
Schénau. His decision raised consterna- 
tion. But international criticism could 
not change Kreisky’s mind, nor could Is- 
raeli Premier Golda Meir, who rushed 
from a Council of Europe meeting in 
Strasbourg to Vienna to reason with him 
Mrs. Meir spent two hours with Krei- 
sky, but in the end the disappointed 


leader of Israel departed the Austrian 
Chancellery by a back stairway. 

Mass demonstrations were staged 
throughout Israel and many Western 
countries by protesting Jews. Arabs, 
however, were euphoric, and Egypt even 
sent a Cabinet minister to Vienna to con- 
gratulate Kreisky. For Europeans, it had 
almost come down to a choice between 
Arab and Jew, and either way, Europe 
was serving as an arena for the conflict 
That hardly made it any choice at all, 
since most Europeans no doubt rightly 
felt that they were unjustly ensnarled in 
a blood feud. But Washington officially 
came down on the side of Israel. Pres- 
ident Nixon consoled Kreisky for hav- 
ing to face “a painful decision,” then 
added: “We simply cannot have gov- 
ernments—small or large—give in to 
international blackmail by terrorist 
groups.” 

Natural Target. Austrians, who 
despite initial dismay eventually rallied 
to the support of their socialist Chan- 
cellor, protested that his action was not 
a response to terrorism. Rather, they 
claimed, it was an administrative deci- 
sion in which the government actually 
“suggested” to the kidnapers that it 
would alter its policy in exchange for 
the lives of the hostages. It was made be- 
cause Austria, as one government offi- 
cial explained it, “was gradually becom- 
ing a battleground” in the continuing 
Israeli-Arab conflict. Jerusalem’s Vien- 
na-born Mayor Teddy Kollek protested 
in a telegram to Kreisky: “Anyone who 
applies different standards to Jews than 
those he applies to others stands accused 
of anti-Semitism, whatever his origin.” 
But the Chancellor, a nonpracticing 
Jew, denied that his action was discrim- 
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ISRAELI PREMIER GOLDA MEIR 
Leaving by the back stairs. 


inatory. He pointed out the Schénau fa- 
cility was allowed to exist as a special 
favor to Israel so that Soviet Jewish em- 
igrants could be processed in an orderly 
—and secure—manner on Austrian soil. 
For the Austrians, the facility was a 
troublesome presence. It had to be 
guarded by a force of 150 Austrian po- 
lice with dogs. Every train from the east 
or El Al jet from Israel had to be pro- 
tected. Before long, the Austrians feared, 
an incident might occur similar to last 
year’s Munich massacre. The solution 
was to close the center that was a nat- 
ural mass target for Arab terror. 

The Austrian oversight, however, 
was that neither Kreisky nor others who 
favored closing Schénau fully recognized 
the symbolism involved. Said an Aus- 
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trian diplomat: “We did not realize the 
emotional importance of Schénau for Is- 
rael and therefore for the Arabs.” 

Though Kreisky remained firm on 
his insistence that Schénau must close, 
it began to appear that his promise to 
the terrorists to ban “group travel” was 
all but meaningless. “We shall continue 
to allow the transit of Russian Jews as 
we have done before,” he said, “but we 
shall keep the time allowed in Austria 
as short as possible. Under normal cir- 
cumstances, the stay in Austria will be 
limited to one night.” This represented 
a clear retreat from his initial position, 
which he had described as “genuine 
transit, without stopovers.” His new po- 
sition in effect will allow Russian Jews 
to travel freely through Austria, deny- 
ing them only the sanctuary of Schénau. 
Ultimately, that may cause the Austri- 
ans even greater problems, since the em- 
igrants without the protecting walls of 
Schénau will be more exposed than ever 
to reprisal attacks by terrorists. 

Arab Blackmail. Israel was con- 
cerned not so much with the closing of 
the Schénau camp as with the fact that 
the terrorists had extracted the pledge 
at the point of a gun. If other govern- 
ments followed suit, Israel would soon 
be vulnerable to Arab blackmail. The 
specter arose of governments around the 
world bowing to the most outrageous ter- 
rorist demands, such as refusing land- 
ing rights to Israeli jetliners or the cut- 
ting off of trade. 

Arab satisfaction was at such a peak, 
in fact, that considerable publicity and 
credence was initially given to a state- 
ment supposedly issued by the group 
claiming responsibility for the Austrian 
operation. It warned the “friendly So- 
viet Union that its embassies and in- 


The Chancellor Stumbles at the Hurdle 


Though born a Jew in Vienna 62 years 
ago, throughout most of his life urbane 
Bruno Kreisky has sought to sunder all 
links to Judaism. At an early age he de- 
clared himself an agnostic. His wife is a 
Protestant, and he had his two children 
baptized as Protestants. He bristles 
when he is referred to as a Jew, pre- 
ferring to be called “of Jewish origin.” 

Yet as a politician in race-and-re- 
ligion-conscious Central Europe, Krei- 
sky could hardly avoid being regarded 
asa Jew. During his successful campaign 
for Chancellor three years ago, the right- 
ist People’s Party printed anti-Kreisky 
posters urging the electorate to vote for 
a “genuine Austrian.” Experts like Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Historian George 
L. Mosse, who contend that Austria re- 
mains “unreconstructedly anti-Semitic,” 
wonder if Kreisky acceded to the ter- 
rorists’ demands partly to prove how 
genuinely Austrian he is. 

Whatever his motivation, Kreisky’s 
action was the most controversial of a 
long political career that had previously 
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been marked by such studied caution 
that it won him the reputation of being 
Austria’s most astute politician. Despite 
his background as the son of a wealthy 
industrialist, Kreisky joined the socialist 
movement at age 15. After the Nazis an- 
nexed Austria in 1938, he fled to Swe- 
den. Thirteen years passed before he re- 
turned home. First as a diplomat and 
then as Foreign Minister (1959-66), 
Kreisky deftly helped steer Austria on 
the course of political neutrality. 
Although his office is filled with cer- 
emonial symbols of Austria's imperial 
past, Kreisky has been a most unregal 
Chancellor. He freely mingles with the 
public without a bodyguard, writes in- 
numerable thank-you notes, and waits 
his turn in line for the ski lift when on va- 
cation. He also hobnobs with Vienna’s 
most brilliant intellectuals and artists. 
The ease with which he mixes with all 
strata of Austrians has made him his 
country’s most popular postwar Chan- 
cellor, so much so that a Kreisky-sou- 
venir industry has blossomed—com- 
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AUSTRIA’S BRUNO KREISKY 
Adamant after two hours. 


terests in the Middle East and the world 
will be a target for the strikes of our 
guerrillas, unless it stops emigrant op- 
erations to Israel.” Arab spokesmen 
later claimed the statement was a hoax. 

Whatever its validity, the Soviets ig- 
nored the warning, just as they have re- 
mained all but totally silent on the entire 
Israel-Austria imbroglio. Moscow is ex- 
tremely sensitive to the question of Jew- 
ish emigration, which—though it has to- 
taled 70,000 Jews in the past two years 
—goes unpublicized in the Soviet Union 
The Soviets are under heavy pressure 
from the U.S. and other Western coun- 
tries to allow Jews to leave, while they 
are under a counterpressure from Arabs 
to stop the emigration. Jews represent 
only 1% of the Soviet population of near- 


plete with Kreisky piggy banks, T shirts 
and clothes hangers. A bestseller is a 
wall poster depicting the Chancellor in 
a superman costume leaping over all 
sorts of political hurdles. 

His handling of the terrorists, how- 
ever, is one hurdle he has not cleared. 
The unexpected criticism he has drawn 
from Austrian intellectuals and from 
abroad has made him unusually defen- 
sive. “No one can criticize my decision,” 
he told TIME Correspondent Christo- 
pher Byron. “No one but I was in the sit- 
uation and no one else had to live with 
the consequences. To permit the hos- 
tages to leave the country would have 
meant certain death, and I was willing 
to do everything to get them released.” 

He insists that “I would do it again 
if the identical situation arose.” But his 
friends wonder. Under the week’s pres- 
sures, Kreisky has lost his cool and be- 
come noticeably irritable. He is usually 
a deft performer at press conferences, 
but last week he blew up when a Dutch 
journalist asked him, “Are you a Jew?” 
The testy Chancellor flared back: “It’s 
none of your business!” 
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Why it’s the second largest selling 
luxury car in America. 


We seem to surprise a lot 
of people with that little piece 
of information. 


But the fact remains that Electra 

is indeed the second largest selling 
luxury car in America. Which 
really isn't so surprising when you 
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as an all-out, top-of-the-line 


luxury car are quite in order. 
A smooth dependable Buick V-8, 
variable-ratio power steering, 


power front disc brakes, Turbo 
Hydra-matic transmission — these 


are just the beginning. 


Also standard this year when 
you order the Electra Limited are 


two-way power front seats. 


And power windows. And new 


crushed velour upholstery. 


We even took a ride that 
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but hopefully we've shown 


you enough to make our point. 


Naturally there's an equally 
extensive array of available 
touches and refinements. One of 
the most newsworthy is that 
aristocratic padded vinyl Landau 
top (you can order it when 


you buy the Electra Limited Coupe). 


But you can also order luxuries 
like a 6-way power front 

seat, Cruise Master speed control, 
tilt and telescoping steering 
column, electric door locks, and of 
course an AM-FM stereo radio 
and stereo tape player with front 
and rear dual speakers. 


Now we ask you—is it really so 
surprising that Electra is so popular? 


Buick Electra for 1974. 
If you're looking for a true 


luxury car, you don't have to look 
any farther. 

















It was Some Party. 
Ballantine’s was there. 





THERE was no siren song sweeter 
than the prose of the Cunard bro- 
chure with its breathless promises of 
“a week of life as it should be lived 
The 1920's. The Transatlantic 
Week. The Cunard liners. Eastbound 
across the Atlantic. New York to 


” 


Southampton. 5 days. 

Bon Voyage baskets, streamers, 
the sound of the dressing gong, the 
stewards’ starched jackets, and 
everywhere the scent of gardenias 
and oranges and the sea. 

It was a time when one never 
knew who would be on board. When 
everyone was a celebrity, even the 
dogs. A dinner jacket was the most 
important piece of clothing in a 
gentleman's wardrobe. And every 
sweet young thing stocked in a 
supply of floaty dresses. 

Midnight on the Mauretania — 

3 days out. The lilt of the “Dardenella” 
easing up from the lounge. People 
slouched in deck chairs hating to 
say goodnight. 

Ballantine’s was there. A scotch 
the color of old money. Like the 


voyage, a scotch to be savoured. 
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ly 250 million, but they have earned a 
disproportionately high representation 
in scholarly, scientific and artistic fields. 
Soviet statistics show, for example, that 
7% of all scientific workers are Jews. 
Yet Jews in many ways are second-class 
citizens in Russia. No works in Hebrew 
are permitted to be published, nor are 
any books in any language published 
there about Jewish history or culture. Zi- 
onism is considered a treasonable crime. 
When some Jews began to agitate for 
permission to emigrate to Israel—a phe- 
nomenon that arose after Israel's spec- 
tacular victory in the Six-Day War—So- 
viet authorities brought down a harsh 
campaign of suspicion and discrimina- 
tion against all Soviet Jews, with the ef- 
fect that more and more Jews demand- 
ed the right to emigrate. 

Special Status. The result is that 
today Jews are widely distrusted in Rus- 
sia, and yet they enjoy a special status: 
they now are the only group within the 
Soviet Union to be given the option of 
emigrating. In the past two years, more 
Soviet Jews have left Russia than have 
all other Soviet citizens in the past 40 
years. 

Arab nations complain to Moscow 
that the Soviet Jews contribute might- 
ily to Israel’s strength. In general, Mos- 
cow counters Arab arguments by say- 
ing that the numbers involved are 
relatively small, that the emigrants are 
of limited skills and that many more 
Jews have emigrated to Israel from Arab 
lands than from the U.S.S.R. 

From their viewpoint, the Arabs 
have a good argument. In the 18 months 
since January 1972, the new Russian ar- 
rivals included 1,807 engineers, 879 phy- 
sicians, 832 teachers, 324 musicians, 299 
economists, and a scattering of math- 
ematicians, physicists, chemists and bi- 
ologists. This is largesse on an unprec- 
edented scale: most Israelis agree that 
no other mass immigration group has 
contributed so much to the nation. Some 
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“We open a door—we close a door!” 
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of the Russians have settled on terri- 
tory Israel won in the Six-Day War, 
which has further angered Arabs. Per- 
haps the most important single asset of 
the Russian Jews is their youth: fully 
50% are under 30. 

Obviously, the Israelis have no in- 
tention of permitting Austria to stanch 
what Israel perceives to be its future 
life’s blood. While officially Golda 
Meir’s government demands that 
Schénau be kept open, a campaign to 
find other, more secure channels of em- 
igration is quietly under way. Soviet em- 
igrants might continue to use the Aus- 
trian route if the transit period can 
indeed be cut down. But Israeli author- 
ities find great difficulty in planning for 
airline space, largely because they do not 
know how many emigrants will arrive 
on a given day. Says one Israeli official: 
“Moscow certainly does not cooperate 
with us. We never know who is coming 
for sure until we meet them at the sta- 
tion.” To assure speedy transit, the Is- 
raelis may simply have to keep surplus 
jetliners available to provide quick pas- 
sage from Vienna to Tel Aviv. It would 
be a costly but practical solution. 

Israelis have long believed that the 
best plan is to fly the emigrants directly 
from the Soviet Union, but Moscow has 
rejected the idea on the ground that 
there are no diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. One solution 
considered by the Israelis: to let an 
American or European airline handle 
the task. It might also be possible to 
bring the emigrants out by sea, perhaps 
from Odessa or from a Rumanian port. 

Privately, Austrian leaders now re- 
alize that Kreisky’s decision, however 
rationalized in terms of Austria's own 
self-interest, was appallingly inept. Be- 
cause of this belated recognition, the 
Chancellor has not taken any steps to in- 
terrupt the flow of Soviet Jews to Austria 
—at least not yet. 


GREECE 


The Smiling Juggler 


When Spyros Markezinis was al- 
most finished writing his bestselling his- 
tory of modern Greece, he decided to 
end it in the mid-1960s and leave the 
last chapter unwritten. After all, he was 
prone to observe, “this revolution will 
be judged by the way it ends.” Even 
though a politician, Markezinis was in 
no position to predict what course would 
be taken by the military regime of Dic- 
tator George Papadopoulos, which over- 
threw Greece’s constitutional govern- 
ment in 1967. 

Now it appears that Markezinis will 
play a leading role in that unfinished 
chapter. The Athens-born lawyer and 
founder of the Progressive Party, a small 
right-wing splinter group, was named 
last week by Papadopoulos to be 
Greece's first civilian Premier since the 
junta seized power. At the same time, 
Papadopoulos requested the resignation 
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EMIGRANTS OUTSIDE SCHONAU CASTLE 
The future life’s blood of Israel. 


of the 13 military men in his Cabinet 
and asked Markezinis to form a new ci- 
vilian Cabinet to be sworn in this week. 

While the move stirred hopes that 
Papadopoulos would eventually make 
good on his promise to restore par- 
liamentary democracy, the President 
bluntly dispelled any illusions that he 
was relinquishing authority now. “Until 
the election of a Parliament,” he de- 
clared in a statement that was boorish- 
ly insulting to his new Premier, “the 
President is, under the constitution, 
the only source of power. The Premier- 
designate is accountable and responsible 
only to the President who makes the 
final decisions.” 

That, of course, will come as no sur- 
prise to Greeks. Since pushing through 
a new constitution last summer, giving 
himself an eight-year term as President, 
Papadopoulos has skillfully maneuvered 
to consolidate his dictatorial powers and 
ease out his military collaborators. At 
the same time he has boldly moved to 
disarm critics who complained about the 
lack of democracy. Two months ago, he 
ended martial law, declared an amnes- 
ty for political prisoners and announced 
that parliamentary elections would be 
held in 1974. Even the lilting, long- 
banned music of Greece’s much-loved 
composer, Mikis Theodorakis (currently 
ona US. concert tour), is being brought 
out of police-state storage. 

The move toward liberalization is 
designed to woo back much needed for- 
eign investment capital and assuage Eu- 
ropean hostility to Greece’s bid for full 
membership in the Common Market. 
With inflation running at 30%, Papa- 
dopoulos cannot hope to keep the lid 
on serious discontent unless there is a 
turnabout in the economy some time 
soon. Markezinis could help bring that 
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SPYROS MARKEZINIS AFTER APPOINTMENT AS PREMIER IN ATHENS 





GREEK PRESIDENT PAPADOPOULOS 
Dispelling illusions. 


change about. He is a palatable poli- 
tician who was judicious enough not to 
attack the junta. He is also a brilliant 
lawyer, credited with having engineered 
Greece’s postwar economic recovery in 
the 1950s when he served as Minister 
of Coordination in the government of 
Field Marshal Papagos 

Still, for all his attractiveness as a 
caretaker Premier, Markezinis will have 
no easy task establishing a credible gov- 
ernment. He will have to reassure both 
the resentful military men he is displac- 
ing and allay the bitter suspicions of 
other politicians. Some of them have al- 
ready denounced his appointment as 
window dressing. Declares John Zigdis, 
vocal leader of the Center Union Party, 
who was jailed for 18 months by Pa- 
padopoulos: “Politics in Greece have for 
the moment lost their grimness repre- 
sented by police tortures, and have taken 
on an atmosphere of vaudeville, with the 
arrival of the smiling juggler Markezi- 
nis.” That kind of suspicion has already 
caused Markezinis difficulties in recruit- 
ing members for his Cabinet. Indeed, it 
has become something of a vogue among 
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former parliamentarians to note casu- 
ally that they have turned down a Cab- 
inet offer from Markezinis 

In an interview with TIME Corre- 
spondent William Marmon last week in 
his book-lined study in downtown Ath- 
ens, Markezinis, an ebullient, fast-talk- 
ing man of 64, acknowledged that Pa- 
padopoulos has the final say. But he 
talked as though he planned to run the 
government his way. “I don’t fully un- 
derstand [the other politicians’) reac- 
tion,” he said. “The worst political act 
is abstention. We must be realistic and 
reality is not always what we want it to 
be. It is as it is.” His own decision to ac- 
cept the job, he said, had been governed 
by “the three Fs”: forget, forgive and 
free elections. 

“The top priority will be free elec- 
tions. I will do my best to bring them as 
fast as possible. Greece needs to be gov- 
erned by the will of its people. We 
haven’t had parliamentary elections 
since 1964 and so much has changed in 
Greece. I am curious to know how the 
voting patterns will be changed. It is a 
large error to expect that young voters 
will vote as their fathers did.”” Marke- 
zinis added that prior to elections next 
year he will form a new government par- 
ty, bringing together a broad spectrum 
of forces whose aim will be to hold the 
majority in the Parliament 

In the meantime, Greeks are likely 
to be barraged by a spate of new car- 
toons of their Premier, whose short stat- 
ure and broad forehead have long made 
him a favorite target of poison pens, “I 
am very grateful to the cartoonists for 
giving me all the free publicity over the 
years,” he jokes. His collection of car- 
icatures of himself numbers over 1,000 
Such humor is a refreshing change from 
the sullen paranoia of the colonels. Mar- 
kezinis plans another welcome change: 
frequent press conferences, which he 
says he will hold twice a month. “When 
there is no Parliament to talk to,” he 
quipped to Marmon last week, “the next 
best thing is to talk to newsmen.” 





CHILE 


Strangelovian Scenario 


In the month since overthrowing 
Salvador Allende Gossens’ Marxist gov- 
ernment, the military junta has force- 
fully extended its tentacles of repression 
into every part of Chilean society. The 
left has been brutally sundered, many 
of its leaders tracked down and impris- 
oned or executed. All political parties 
have been suspended, and the country’s 
eight universities, most of them tradi- 
tional incubators of leftist sentiment, 
placed under the direct supervision of 
the military. By last week the junta’s 
control was apparently complete, and 
all vestiges of organized opposition were 
smothered—at least temporarily 

Yet the killing continued. José (“Co- 
mandante Pepe”) Gregorio Liendo 
Vera, a popular revolutionary who or- 
ganized peasants in the south of Chile 
to seize farms, was executed by a mil- 
itary firing squad. Communist Party 
Leader Luis Corvalan Lepe is on trial 
on a charge of high treason, which car- 
ries the death penalty. All told, 476 peo- 
ple have died—some say as many as 
5,000—including one American 

“Plan Zeta.’ The body of Frank 
Teruggi Jr., 24, an economics student 
from Des Plaines, Ill., was found in a 
Santiago morgue last week. Though the 
military denied any complicity in 
his death, Teruggi’s roommate, David 
Hathaway, 24, a sociology student, 
claims that carabineros broke into their 
Santiago apartment on Sept. 20. The po- 
lice, who probably suspected the stu- 
dents of being foreign “extremists,” ran- 
sacked the apartment and hauled them 
off to Santiago's National Stadium, 
where 5,000 political prisoners are still 
being held. The last time Hathaway saw 
his friend alive was when Teruggi was 
being led from their cell at the stadium 
by guards. A coroner’s report said that 
Teruggi died of a bullet wound 

Chile’s strongmen attempted to 
counter the increasingly strident world 
criticism by releasing details of a 
Strangelovian plot that they say justi- 
fies their harsh treatment of leftists. The 
plot, which will be revealed in the U.N 
this week by the Chilean Foreign Min- 
ister, is called “Plan Zeta.” It report- 
edly called for the execution of 17,000 
right-wing and moderate Chileans, in- 
cluding high-ranking military officers, 
former President Eduardo Frei, anti- 
Allende union bosses, justices of the su- 
preme court, lawyers and businessmen 
A government official who spoke to 
TIME’s Benjamin Cate in Santiago last 
week said that not all of the arms that 
were to have been used by the leftists 
for the executions have been found. That 
apparently is the reason why the search 
for weapons and “extremists” continues 

To further dampen protest, the jun- 
ta agreed to allow some 10,000 foreign- 
ers to take refuge in havens operated 
by churches and voluntary organiza- 
tions. However, those who have “com- 
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~ United does more | 
than pay attention. 

We even pay 


for your call. 
IAL 800-325-3870 


The nation’s first toll-free By 
moving information service. 











We don’t believe in pat answers at United Van Lines. Every 
move —and the family that’s moving—needs individual and per- 
sonalized care. Part of this caring is letting you know what to 
expect when you move. 

That’s why we installed America’s first hotline information 
service. You can pick up a phone—anywhere in the country —and 
dial our Bette Malone Information Center. 

What you'll get are the facts. 

It may be advice on a special problem, like how to move 
frozen foods or your pet canary. Perhaps you need confirmation 
on your van’s scheduled arrival, or the name of your nearest 
United agent. 

You can also request information about the city to which 
you're moving. Or order a free “PRE-PLANNED MOVING” Guide— 
the most useful book of its kind. 
| Whatever your need for information, you'll get it quickly 
from people who really know moving and understand your prob- 

lems. So call our Bette Malone Information Center. We'll do 
more than pay attention. 


e United Van Lines | 


We do MORE than get you there! 






* IN MISSOURI CALL COLLECT — (314) 326-3100 








JUNTA LEADERS GUSTAVO LEIGH 


mitted some offense” will not be pro- 
tected and will be subject to arrest even 
inside the sanctuaries. 

The junta has also moved vigorously 
in the economic sector, which Allende 
left a shambles. Draconian measures 
such as the summary execution of black 
marketeers, an across-the-board freeze 
on wages and the drastic devaluation of 
the escudo have stabilized prices. Un- 
der Allende, inflation had risen more 
than 300%. The lucrative copper mines, 
which were plagued with labor strife, are 
functioning smoothly again. The junta 
has also announced its interest in ne- 
gotiating with foreigners to lure badly 
needed investments to the country. 
Striking truckers are back at work, and 
food and other staples are beginning to 
flow into the major cities. Despite the 
specter of night arrests and secret ex- 
ecutions, daytime life in Chile is grad- 
ually returning to its familiar rhythms. 

The men behind this startlingly swift 
transformation were at first total strang- 
ers to most Chileans. Their faces are now 
as well known as Chile’s soccer players, 
and something of their personalities has 
begun to emerge from the sleek, 
23-story office building in downtown 
Santiago that serves as junta headquar- 
ters. The four leaders: 


> Army General Augusto Pinochet 
Ugarte, 57, before the coup was known 
outside military circles, if at all, as a 
competent geographer (he has written 
three books on the subject). But he ob- 
viously had more in mind than maps 
and charts. He took a leading role in 
the extensive plotting that resulted in 
Allende’s overthrow on Sept. 11. As 
commander of the most powerful of 
Chile’s armed forces, Pinochet was the 
logical choice to head the junta. He im- 
mediately vowed to “exterminate Marx- 
ism,” a promise that is being carried out 
with chilling efficiency. 

>» Air Force General Gustavo Leigh 
Guzman, 53, is the junta’s ideologue and, 
after Pinochet, its most imposing mem- 
ber. He has demanded a permanent role 
for the armed forces in Chilean life de- 
spite the fact that the armed forces had 
remained aloof from politics for 41 
years. He seems to envision Chile evolv- 
ing into a quasifascist corporate state. 

> Admiral José Torbio Merino Cas- 
tro, 58, comes from a family with a long 
naval tradition (an uncle was chief of 
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JOSE MERINO 


the Chilean navy in the 1950s). Meri- 
no’s passions include philately and anti- 
Marxism. His violent opposition to the 
left is sometimes expressed with a cer- 
tain wit. Says he: “To call Karl Marx a 
philosopher is to overvalue him. He tried 
to be an economist.” 

» General César Mendoza Duran, 
54, is head of the paramilitary carabi- 
neros. A top horseman who competed 
in the 1952 Helsinki Olympics, Mendo- 
za has been noticeably milder in his con- 
demnation of leftists than his fellow 
junta members. Explains a foreign dip- 
lomat: “Mendoza knows that when the 
army gets tired of guarding itself and 
goes back to its barracks, his people will 
have to keep order.” 

Perhaps. But the military is show- 
ing no sign of returning to the barracks 
any time soon. Nor does the junta dis- 
play any intention to return the coun- 
try to democratic rule. 


SLAIN STUDENT TERUGGI 









CESAR MENDOZA 


COMMUNISM 


Sino-Soviet Stalemate 


The Soviet official washed down a 
slice of spiced duck with a slug of mao- 
tai at the 24th yearly National Day* cel- 
ebration in the Chinese embassy in Mos- 
cow last week and proclaimed: “I am 
still optimistic.” He was referring to the 
prospects ofa break in the marathon dis- 
pute between the two Communist giants, 
but his hope must have been fed by the 
convivial atmosphere. In fact, signs of a 
Sino-Soviet thaw are about as scarce as 
palm trees in Peking or Moscow. 

In its Oct. 1 editorial, Pravda heaped 
abuse on the Peking leadership, charg- 
ing Mao Tse-tung with waging a “fran- 
tic struggle against the socialist coun- 
tries.” At a speech in Tashkent two 
weeks ago, Soviet Party Leader Leonid 
Brezhnev complained that China had ig- 
nored several Soviet offers of a non- 
aggression pact, the latest made last 
June. Said Brezhnev: “It is characteristic 
that the leaders of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, who scream throughout the 
world about some Soviet threat suppos- 
edly hanging over them, didn’t even 
bother to reply to this concrete propos- 
al of the Soviet Union.” 

Hoax and Fraud. The Chinese, in 
turn, celebrated their birthday with a 
few good licks at the Russians. The Peo- 
ple’s Daily warned the Chinese to be on 
guard against surprise attacks by social 
imperialism, a pet designation for Rus- 
sian policy. As for Brezhnev’s peace 
offer, the Chinese dismissed it as “a hoax 
and a fraud.” They told visiting British 
Journalist Neville Maxwell that they 
and not the Russians had taken the first 
steps toward trying to resolve the tense 
confrontation that exists along their long 
border with the Soviet Union. 

Polemics aside, the Chinese these 
days are on the diplomatic defensive. 
Fearful of being left to face Soviet mil- 
itary might alone, they have been stren- 
uously attempting to head off détente 
between the Soviet Union and the West 
In fact, their fears of the Soviets have 
put them in the peculiar position of prac- 
tically giving their endorsement to 
Western military strength. Thus when 
French President Pompidou was in Chi- 


“On Oct. 1, 1949, Mao Tse-tung proclaimed the 
founding of the People’s Republic of China 
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“They should 
diesels off 
the road.” 


get 





It’s a bitter irony that at a 
time when Americans enjoy 
unprecedented prosperity, we 
seem to be running out of 
everything from gasoline to 
clean air. 


Most people concede that 
internal combustion engines 
are a major cause of air 
pollution. They also know 
that the sheer number of them 
has a lot to do with our 

fuel shortage. 


What may surprise you is that 
diesel engines have been and 
can continue helping us solve 
both problems. 


For one thing, diesel engines 
pollute far less than gasoline 
engines even without special 
emissions attachments. What's 
more, a diesel powered 
vehicle can travel much 
farther on a gallon of fuel 
than a similar gasoline 
powered machine. Also, 
diesel fuel is cheaper. 

Yes, diesel engines cost a little 
more to make. When 
improperly maintained they 
smoke under load. And some 
people complain of odor and 
noise. But those objections 
are being overcome. The 
environmental benefits diesels 
offer are too important 

to pass up. 

Diesel engines are not a 
cure-all for the fuel shortage 
and dirty air. But it’s good to 
know that where useful work 
is needed they do it well and 
with minimum harmful 

side effects. 

For more information write: 
Diesel, Dept. 3081T, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Illinois 61602. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
choices. 


CG CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and GB are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 








“If you 

knew more 
about diesels, 
you might 
think 
different.” 


AMC i HORNET HATCHBACK 


OPENS UP ALL KINDS 
OF POSSIBILITIES 


The 6-cylinder Hornet Hatchback moves out like a sporty car. 
Handles likeasporty car. Butsaveson gas because it’s an economy car. 

Hatchback also gives you plenty of room to travel in. Holds 
two adults, three children and three suitcases. Or two people anda 
raft of luggage. 

As forthe price? You won't have any trouble fitting thatin either. 
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AMC VE BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 


NO ONE 
ELSE HAS IT 


We at American Motors are very proud of our exclusive Buyer 
Protection Plan. And we invite you to examine it closely to see just 
what it does for you. 

First of all, you'll find that AMC is the only company that will 
fix or replace free any part—except tires—for 12 months or 12,000 
miles whether the part was defective, or it just plain wore out under 
normal use and service. And that means any part—even those 
annoying little things that occasionally wear out like spark plugs, 
wiper blades and light bulbs. All we require is that the car be properly 
maintained and cared for in the fifty United States or Canada, and 
that guaranteed repairs or replacement be made by an American 
Motors dealer. 











AMC has a plan to provide you with a free loaner car if 
guaranteed repairs take overnight. 


And AMC offers a special trip interruption plan which 
| provides up to $150 for food and lodging should your car need guar- 
anteed repairs more than 100 miles from home. 


We've even established a special toll-free hotline to Detroit. 
If you don't think we're living-up to our promises call us. We'll do 
something about it. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 
We back them better because we build them better. 





THE WORLD 


na recently, the Chinese bombarded him 
with warnings against becoming com- 
placent about Soviet armed might, im- 
plicitly supporting France’s atomic 
force. Equally close attention has been 
paid to rallying support in the develop- 
ing world. At the conference of non- 
aligned nations in Algiers, the Chinese 
went to great lengths to portray the So- 
viet Union as a “dangerous friend.” 
While the diplomatic battle rages on, the 
most immediate danger still lies along 
their common 4,000-mile border. The 
military face-off on the desolate frontier 
pits the two largest land armies in the 
world against each other, the more po- 
tent of them clearly the offensively 
geared Soviet force. Though a Soviet 
strike against China presently is unlike- 
ly, the possibility remains a chief source 
of anxiety for Peking’s leaders. 

Despite the potential explosiveness 
of the situation, four years of negotia- 
tions over disputed border territories 
have produced no results. Meanwhile, 
the Russians seem to be pinning their 
hopes on what Soviet commentators re- 
fer to as “healthy forces” in China, 
meaning a moderate pro-Soviet clique 
that could take power after Mao has 
gone. That is at best a long-range hope. 
For Mao, however, there are more im- 
mediate advantages to be gained from 
the conflict. He has often used the threat 
of a foreign enemy to rally support for 
his own policies while isolating his do- 
mestic opposition. Though no Confu- 
cianist, he obviously appreciates the 
sage’s saying: “Without the menace of 
foreign aggression, a country is 
doomed.” 


SIGNS OF INTERRACIAL AMITY AT A SOUTH AFRICAN JAZZ FESTIVAL 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Softening Apartheid 


For more than a generation, the cor- 
nerstone of South Africa’s internal pol- 
icy has been apartheid, or “separate de- 
velopment” for the country’s 16 million 
blacks, 4,000,000 whites, 2,000,000 “col- 
oreds” (mixed bloods) and 750,000 
Asians. To protest such racist policies, 
the United Nations General Assembly 
last week refused, by a vote of 72 to 37, 
to accept South Africa’s credentials. It 
was a symbolic gesture, signifying the as- 
sembly’s disapproval but carrying no 
force to keep the nation from taking its 
place in the U.N. TIME Correspondent 


The Prisoners at Last Start for Home 


The tiny outpost of Wagah on the bor- 
der between India and Pakistan had 
never looked so festive. Beneath red, 
blue and yellow tents, a makeshift re- 
ception center had been set up, and Per- 
sian carpets were spread over the ground 
before the two white metal gates at the 
border. Then, while a pipe band skirled 
The Hundred Pipers and onlookers 
showered them with rose petals, the first 
of 90,000 Pakistani prisoners, held in In- 


dia since the 1971 war, stepped across 
the border to freedom. 

India released civilian internees 
first, as well as the aged and sick. Among 
them were many women and children, 
including 300 babies born in captivity. 
The youngest was a two-day-old infant 
born during the 600-mile train ride from 
the P.O.W. camp at Allahabad in east- 
ern India. “Where is Pakistan?” asked 
a small boy as his mother waited for per- 


PAKISTANI P.O.W.s & CIVILIANS CROSSING BORDER AT WAGAH 



































Lee Griggs recently traveled extensively 
throughout South Africa for the first 
time in eleven years to assess the plight 
of blacks. He discovered that in count- 
less ways the granite-hard face of apart- 
heid is cracking. 

In perhaps the most significant mod- 
ification of apartheid since it became na- 
tional policy in 1948, Prime Minister 
John Vorster last week virtually aban- 
doned the Job Reservation Act, under 
which the best jobs in the country have 
long been reserved for whites. Though 
the law will remain on the books, Vor- 
ster declared that, if employers and 
trade unions approve, the government 
will allow more and more blacks to move 
into skilled jobs. The goal, he said, is to 


mission to cross. “Pakistan is there,” she 
pointed. “Pray to Allah. We will see all 
our people soon.” 

Then came the soldiers carrying the 
tattered souvenirs of prison life—a ther- 
mos, a small bag slung over the shoulder 
—or often nothing at all. As fellow of- 
ficers welcomed them home, there were 
smiles and tears and an occasional vow 
that Pakistan would yet have its revenge 
on India. Asked about camp conditions, 
an army doctor replied brusquely: 
“Sometimes good, sometimes nasty.” 
After a few days of briefing in Lahore, 
the soldiers will be given two months’ 
leave, two months’ pay and free trans- 
portation home. 

Meanwhile, an even larger exchange 
of hostages is being carried out between 
Pakistan and the new nation of Ban- 
gladesh. Under the peace agreement 
signed in August, an estimated 200,000 
Bengalis stranded in Pakistan and at 
least 80,000 non-Bengalis in Bangladesh 
are to be repatriated simultaneously 
with the 90,000 Pakistani P.O.W.s. They 
travel in daily chartered jet flights ar- 
ranged by the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees. Authorities hope that the 
three-way exchange will finish in four 
months. 
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Chances are you've seen this UL 
symbol hundreds of times without 
giving it much thought. You generally 
just take it for granted that it has some- 
thing to do with safety. Fortunately, 
most responsible manufacturers don't 
take safety for granted. They submit 
their products to UL for safety testing 
and verification 

And that’s what Underwriters 
Laboratories is really all about 

We're the oldest and largest private 
safety testing organization in the United 


States. We're completely independent, 
not-for-profit, and are not connected 
with any manufacturer or any branch 
of government 

You probably know us best for our 
safety testing in the electrical area. But, 
did you know that we also test fire 
protection equipment and systems, 
building materials, burglary systems, 
heating, air conditioning, refrigeration 


This mark means the maker cares. 


equipment—even marine safety 
products? 

What does all this mean to you? Ir 
means if the product bears the UL 
symbol, it meets recognized safety 
standards. But you must do your part, 
too. Use the product only for its 
intended usage. Read and follow the 
operating instructions. Heed the safety 
warnings 

Safety is a team effort. It's the only 
way to make safety work. For yourself 
And those you love 


Here’s how a product earns the UL symbol. 


g- UL engineers put the product 
through normal use tests, then 
tests far more rigorous 
They want to oorraine it 

is adequately safe- 
. guarded against 
electric shock, fire 
and casualty 


Submittal. A manufacturer 
turns his product over to UL 
for evaluation. He wants 
UL to verify by exami- 
nation and test that the 
design mects 
recognized safety 
requirements 


Factory Follow-Up. UL conducts 
unannounced in-plant inspections ranging 
earn the right to use the UL symbol. om several lmste & yar te cae 
l Look for it audited right in the plant to 
a make certain the UL 
J symbol only 
goes on prod- 
ucts that con- 
tinue to meet Do your part. Use the 
the safety product only for its intended 
requirements purpose. Read the operating 
instructions. Heed the safery 
warnings. Safety is a team 
effort 


Identification. Only those products 
that meet UL’s safety requirements 
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Underwriters “YL)) Laboratories, Inc. 


Chicago and Northbrook, Ill, Melville, N.Y., Santa Clara, Calif., Tampa, Fla 











The way back. 


Surely years ago 
when life was simpler, 
man looked around 
him with a sharp sense 
of wonder at the 
beauty and variety of 
the world. 


We see that same 
feeling born again in 
every child who studies 
a butterfly resting on 
a petal, or catches his 
breath at the brilliance 
of a raindrop. 


What happens to 
that sense of wonder? 


Perhaps we grow up 


too fast, become too 
pre-occupied, too tired, 
or too sophisticated 

to hold onto it. 


If this is true, 
we at Polaroid believe 
we have found a way 
back. 


On the following 
pages, you will learn 
about a photographic 
system so radically 
new, so remarkably 
simple, it can lead you 
to find beauty in 
things you scarcely 
noticed before. 


Polaroid inve 


It can reveal 
the world to you 
as you have never 
seen it before. 





The SX-70 camera, closed. 


Forget everything you've ever known tors, elegantly wrapped in top-grain leather, 
about photography, instant or otherwise. scarcely hints at the wonders it can perform. 
The SX-70 Land camera is here. One motion and it’s open, ready at a 
Slim, graceful, balancing lightly in your _finger’s touch to propel into your hands pic- 
hand, this package of more than 200 transis- _ ture after picture of a world you will feel you 





$2 
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have only half-seen, half-felt until now. 

As you read on, remember this: Remark- 
able as the SX-70 is, what is important is not 
what /t can do, but what it enables you 
to do. 


Because now you can almost wish the 
picture and have it, because the photographs 
are of such piercing beauty they seem more 
real than life, the SX-70 can sharpen your 
senses and set your imagination free. 


$3 














the SX-70's red electric button, whoosh! 
The picture is ejected from the front of 
the camera, and begins to develop before 
your eyes, even in broad daylight. There is 
nothing to peel, nothing to throw away. 

The photograph is hard, dry, and excep- 
tionally durable. It will time its own devel- 
opment. As if from nothingness, the picture 
begins to emerge. 


Less than two seconds after you touch 











$6 
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Even after you have a beautiful picture, it keeps getting better! 
As the image blooms before your eyes, 

you realize this will be a photograph such 

as you have never seen, so startlingly real, 

you almost expect to hear your little girl 

speak to you. 
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Here is your picture, minutes later, fully developed. 


It can reveal the world to you as you 
have never seen it before. 

While the SX-70 moves more and 
more intimately into your life, you will 
soon learn to sense a picture, and own it. 
And you can own more and more little 
pieces of the world, as quickly as you can 
push the red electric button. 





$7 











How The SX-70 makes 





A remarkable computer-calculated complex of fixed 
and pivoting mirrors literally floats the image of the 
scene in midair to let your eye see what the camera 
lens sees 


A totally new brushed-chrome metal-plastic body 
material, a luxurious wrap of top-grain leather, and a 
form that reflects its remarkable capabilities, create 
an elegant, lightweight camera of striking design 
Each slender 10-exposure film pack contains a wafer- 
thin battery, so you provide fresh power to operate 
the camera every time you load fresh film 
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This rapid-fire, 10-shot GE FlashBar™™ array lets you 
take flash shots from 10 inches to 20 feet or more 
away. And you can reshoot every 1.5 seconds to get a 
full action sequence. The SX-70 electronically picks 
the next flash to be fired. The aperture is set auto- 
matically as you focus, to let in the correct amount of 
light. Outdoors, an electric eye reads the light and 
programs the shutter for correct exposure 













The film appears magically, outside the camera 1.5 
seconds after you press the button. The picture, with 
an image area of 3% x 3% inches, is hard. dry, shiny 
and flat. There is nothing to peel apart, nothing to 
throw away. It times its own development. Auto- 
matically. You have nothing to do but watch and 
enjoy it 








the impossible possible. 





Here are the makings for 30 flash pictures. Slip these 
in one pocket, the 24-ounce camera that’s only 1” x 4” 
x 7” in another, and you're ready for a wedding. a 
family reunion, a big party. 








In minutes the picture develops fully before your 
eyes, even in the brightest daylight. An opaque chem- 
ical, spread inside the film, blocks the light during 
development. As this light barrier becomes transpar- 
ent you see the image that has been formed. The pic- 
tures are exceptionally durable. You can handle 
them, stack them, put them in your pocket. 
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A tiny counter is located on the back of the camera 
Insert a film pack and the counter reads “10”. After 
each shot, that number decreases, to tell you how 
many pictures you have left. 


You can get close enough to count eyelashes with this 
computer-calculated 4-element lens system, No cam- 
era in the history of photography ever had one like it. 
As you focus, only the front element moves (never 
more than % inch) yet you can focus on objects from 
10.2 inches to miles away. 





Once you press the electric shutter button, the rest is 
out of your hands. Literally. In 1.5 seconds, this re- 
markable 12,000 r.p.m. motor has propelled the pic- 
ture out of the camera. You just keep composing 
pictures and pressing the button. 


The SX-70 probably includes more new technology 

than any other consunier product in the world today. 

The camera is shown (above) on a single section of 

the original electronic layout. Ultraminiaturization - 
has compressed hundreds of electronic cf 
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components into 3 small brain centers 
(one is shown below). 
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How cana Beate of something be 
more beautiful than the object itself? 


There are sound technical reasons. 


The SX-70 can search out beauty 


your eye alone can only guess at, be- 


cause the camera can actually record 


far more detail than you can see with- 


out a magnifying glass. 





Because the pictures are framed 
against a highly reflective chemical 
background, they have a remarkable 
luminous quality, as if lit from behind. 
The photographs seem almost three- 
dimensional. 

The dyes themselves are totally 
new: a whole new spectrum of vibrant, 














highly stable dyes that make possible 
prints of a brilliance and intensity that 
create a new standard for amateur 
photography. Notice the extraordinary 
reds in the rose and strawberries. 
Incidentally, the picture of the rose 
was taken with an optional SX-70 close-up 
lens attachment which enables you to 


Pictures shown are actual size. 





photograph small objects, actual size 
when you're only five inches away from 
your subject. 

But to talk only of technical won- 
ders is to miss what it’s all about: the 
discovery of the world around you, 
in new ways that can stimulate and 
delight you. 


a 


The SX-70: 
why and when. 


Perhaps once or twice in a lifetime, 
there comes an invention so radically 
new, it actually changes the way we 
live our lives. 

Television was one. 

We at Polaroid believe the SX-70 
is another. 

The virtual cascade of revolutions, 
mechanical, chemical, optical and 
electronic, that made the SX-70 pos- 
sible had only one purpose: to free 
you from everything cumbersome and 
tedious about picture-taking, so that 
it could become at last, the simple 
creative act it should be. 

Now that all you need to do is 
frame your picture, bring it into per- 
fect focus and push a button, now that 


the picture is automatically delivered 
into your hand in less than two sec- 
onds, to time itself and develop into a 
photograph of a depth and brilliance 
unparalleled in amateur photography, 
what might once have seemed like a 
family duty or even just an interest- 
ing hobby, can become a spontaneous 
34 constant pleasure in your daily 
life. 

The SX-70, with a suggested list 
price of $180, is available now in 
limited quantity at your Polaroid 
Land camera dealer. We are increas- 
ing the supply as quickly as possible. 
Meanwhile, visit your dealer now to 
see a demonstration and to place an 
order for your own SX-70. 


The SX-70 camera with optional leather carrying case. 
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find ways to improve “the productive 
use of non-white labor.” 

The reasons for the change are hard- 
ly altruistic. South Africa’s booming 
economy is faced with a white-labor 
shortage, and the obvious solution is to 
train blacks to fill the gap. Blacks now 
drive trucks, and supervise shunting in 
rail yards; soon they will take over 
14,000 mining jobs formerly reserved for 
whites. The change is also a result of 
continuing social pressures—the migra- 
tion, for example, of Afrikaner farmers 
who are moving to the cities and be- 
coming partly liberalized in the process 

Whatever the reasons, the effects are 
visible everywhere. In the capital city 
Pretoria, public parks were integrated 
a few weeks ago. On a recent evening 
in Pretoria’s new luxury hotel, the Bur- 
gerspark, the dining room was filled 
with almost as many black guests as 
white. Elevators may still carry “Slegs 
vir blankes” (reserved for whites) signs, 
but the rule is ignored. Whites stand be- 
side blacks in many of the same queues. 
Air travel is integrated. Some parishes 
of the Dutch Reformed Church now per- 
mit multiracial attendance at weddings, 
funerals and other services. 

The Immorality Act, which bans in- 
terracial sex, is still in force, but pros- 
ecutions are rare. Even the courts seem 
to be mellowing. A black man recently 
sued and collected damages from a white 
who had called him a kaffir (the South 
African equivalent of nigger). Ever since 
blacks and whites competed against 
each other in body-contact sports at the 
South African Games last January, in- 
tegration in athletic events has been in- 
creasing. This month blacks played 
against whites for the first time in an in- 
ternational cricket tournament, 

Aid Centers. One of the most hat- 
ed aspects of apartheid has been the 
“pass laws,” which require blacks to 
carry permits whenever they travel out- 
side the semiautonomous black regions 
called Bantustans. The pass laws are still 
in effect, and more than 600,000 blacks 
were arrested last year for violating 
them. But nowadays an offender is less 
likely to be automatically jailed for a 
pass-law transgression or other minor 
infraction—partly because of the work 
of a string of government “aid centers” 
that have been established to help blacks 
cope with the law. Moreover, the area 
within which a single pass is valid has 
been increased—from about 50 miles to 
as much as 180 miles. 

None of these changes exactly qual- 
ifies John Vorster for a human-broth- 
erhood award. South Africa’s blacks, 
after all, still have no vote, no right to 
own property and no real freedom of 
movement outside the black regions. 
And, given the depth and prejudice of 
white South Africa’s attitudes, it remains 
to be seen whether a profound social 
change has really begun. But the short- 
term trend is clearly toward modest lib- 
eralization, particularly in business and 
industry, and for this the Vorster gov- 
ernment deserves a measure of credit. 
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CANADA 


The Perils of Pierre 


Pierre Elliott Trudeau will arrive in 
China on October 10 for a week-long 
State visit, with the usual wining, din- 
ing and sightseeing. That is a consid- 
erably friendlier prospect than the 
Prime Minister has been facing back 
home in Canada. 

Trudeau is beset by serious political 
and economic woes. Despite all his ef- 
forts, Canada is reeling from growing 
inflation and rising unemployment. 
Quebec separatists regard the Official 
Languages Act—which makes French 
along with English the official language 
of government—as tokenism. The west- 
ern provinces growl that the government 
is ignoring their problems. 

Clearly the “Trudeaumania” that 


TRUDEAU ENTERS PARLIAMENT AS WORKERS PROTEST HIGH FOOD PRICES 
After “Conversations with Canadians,” the prospect of a long cold winter. 


swept Canada with Trudeau's election 
in 1968 has withered. When they put 
him in office, Canadians thought that 
they were getting a lively Kennedy-like 
leader, and for a while he did not dis- 
appoint them. He appeared in the House 
of Commons in ascot and sandals, 
frugged, dated Barbra Streisand, and in 
general looked and behaved more like 
a playboy than in the usual stodgy man- 
ner of Canadian Prime Ministers. He 
also fashioned solid accomplishments 
such as his firm handling of the sep- 
aratist crisis in 1970, pushing a tax re- 
form through the Commons and open- 
ing relations with China. 

But another side of Trudeau also be- 
gan to emerge. He grew imperious in 
his dealings with the Commons, openly 
sneered at members who disagreed with 
him (favorite asides: “dope,” “block- 
head,” “fool’’). He seemed at times to be- 
come equally disdainful of the elector- 
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ate. He tended to lecture rather than 
orate. While staffers groaned, he an- 
nounced last fall that he would not cam- 
paign in his first re-election bid. Instead, 
he would hold “conversations with Ca- 
nadians” on important issues. 

Canadians did not like Trudeau's 
professorial tone, much less the coun- 
try’s economic disarray. The election left 
his party with only 109 seats, down from 
155, leaving Trudeau with a minority 
government dependent for survival upon 
the support of the mildly socialist New 
Democratic Party. Recalls an aide of the 
postelection weeks: “Pierre brooded, ex- 
ploded, and shrugged.” 

He also began to change his image 
He shed ascot and sandals for somber 
pinstripe suits. He has replaced some of 
his intellectual advisers by party func- 
tionaries who better understand grass- 
roots politics. Trudeau became, in short, 


PETER OREGG 


a pragmatic politician whose style 
changed to accommodation. 

He has sobered even more since 
then, due in part to a nearly calamitous 
summer. A crippling nationwide railway 
strike, coupled with a 1.3% jump in in- 
flation, further damaged his party's 
image. Trudeau survived a Conservative 
motion of no-confidence only because 
of his coalition with the New Demo- 
crats, whose backing helped him to a 
129-to-102 victory. 

Trudeau, 53, must now face a long 
Canadian winter. There is little like- 
lihood that Conservative Opposition 
Leader Robert Stanfield, who lost so 
narrowly last time, will give him a 
breather. The trip to China will not solve 
Trudeau's troubles at home. Inflation 
(especially in food prices)—along with 
unemployment and fractious Quebec 
—provides Stanfield with missiles to try 
to pierce Trudeau's new image. 
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THE DALAI LAMA DOES AS THE POPE DOES 





PRINCESS ANNE GETS FRANKED 


MARILYN PONDERS NEW ASSIGNMENT 
70 
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CARDINAL MINDSZENTY VISITS NEW JERSEY 


NOVELIST BAKER COOKS UP A SENATE PLOT 


Arriving in Rome, the exiled leader 
of Tibet’s Buddhists did just what the 
Romans do. Dressed in his official vi- 
olet robe, the Dalai Lama went to see 
the Pope. His offerings: a portrait and 
his own biography of Buddha. In return 
Paul Vi gave the Dalai Lama a pontif- 
ical medal and a book about his own 
trip to the Far East. The two parted 
beaming from a summit conference de- 
scribed by one Vatican watcher as “an 
encounter of the two Gospels,” Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount and Buddha’s Ser- 
mon on the Benares 

ow 

Marilyn Chambers, 21, the Mom on 
the Ivory Snow box and the star of hard- 
core skin flicks like Behind the Green 
Door, gained academic credentials this 
week. Manhattan’s innovative New 
School for Social Research invited her 
to speak at the first session of its new 
course: “Pornography Uncovered, Erot- 
icism Exposed.” Some 550 students 





turned up to see Marilyn come clean. In- 
stead they got a tepid interview session 
(Q. “How do you do 30 or 40 takes of a 
scene in a skin flick?” A. “You don’t.”) 
Four officers from the morals squad 
were on hand, but off duty. “I was here 
to learn,” said one studiously 
. 

Telegenic Tennessee Senator How- 
ard H. Baker has been making time with 
the public as he puts in a continuous ap- 
pearance on the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee. Now it turns out that he has also 
been making notes—for a novel. Al- 
though it is not intended to be autobio- 
graphical, it will trace the rise of a coun- 
try lawyer to the Senate. Praising Author 
Baker’s savor of his fellow Tennesseans, 
his publisher, Doubleday & Co., is en- 
couraging him to include a relationship 
that links the freshman politico with a 
venerable Senator who sounds remark- 
ably like Baker’s own colleague, Sena- 
tor Sam Ervin 
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JOHN KEEPS TIME FOR JACQUELINE 


Limo-Liberal Mayor John Lindsay of 
New York is enjoying the perks of his 
job while he still has them. One per- 
quisite is his appearance at the city’s an- 
nual film festival at Lincoln Center, 
where he gets to squire those sexy for- 
eign film stars. But why doesn’t he get 
someone to write some new jokes? 
Ogling Actress Jacqueline Bisset, His 
Honor trotted out the same saw he used 
for Catherine Deneuve three years ago: 
“They don’t make pretty girls like that 
any more. And neither do I.” 

o 

Reliably reported: a lovers’ tiff. The 
British press’s ardor for prickly Princess 
Anne is waning as her Nov. 14 marriage 
to Captain Mark Phillips approaches. 
Annoyed by the command that service- 
men pass the hat for the young couple, 
newsmen were further rankled by 
Horsewoman Anne’s gibe after she took 
a fall at the European equestrian cham- 
pionships in Kiev: “Sorry to disappoint 
but I'm not badly hurt.” Not even the 
special wedding stamp is getting its licks 
Cynics note that before the princess 
would put her best face on it, critical re- 
touching was required 

S 

She came on slightly nervous, her 
voice tremulous. Then she crossed her 
trousered legs and let go with a sardon- 
ic laugh. Indomitable Katharine Hep- 
burn, 63, was taking over the Dick Cav- 
ett show for a couple of nights. She had 
never been on a talk show, but Cavett 
had snagged her. Tossing a tidbit every 
so often to her young host (“I never had 
a man make a pass at me unless he was 
drunk”), Kate talked of life and death, 
giving her own prescription for health 
and energy: no smoking, drinking, or 
taking drugs. (“Cold sober, I find my- 
self absolutely fascinating.) Then she 
sketched in a few of her fellow actors. 
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Humphrey Bogart, she found, was “very 
wellborn. Frightfully good manners. He 
was proud of being an actor.” She add- 
ed, “This is not true of all actors.” Par- 
ticularly, it seems, of Old Flame Spen- 
cer Tracy: “I think Tracy found life 
extremely difficult, as most of the Irish 
do.” A seductress for the power of pos- 
itive thinking, Hepburn acknowledged 
“I had every possible advantage and if 
my life had gone to hell I would have 
been a blithering idiot.” Even contem- 
plating death, she didn’t falter. Deliv- 
ering those Main Line vowels in a Yan- 
kee twang, Hepburn stated her credo: 
“I don't think you can go anywhere. Just 
lie in the ground. Happy. At rest. At 
last.” 
2 
Although he spent 15 years in sanc- 
tuary at the American legation in Bu- 
dapest, Josef, Cardinal Mindszenty, 81, 
was making his first visit to the U‘S. 
mainland in 27 years. Dedicating a New 
Jersey church for a group of Hungarian 
Americans, the exiled Primate of Hun- 
gary, who has lived in Vienna since he 
left Budapest in 1971, emphasized the 
cultural duty of Hungarian Americans 
to preserve their Magyar heritage. He 
also commented on the plight of the So- 
viet Jews. Mindszenty was tortured by 
the Nazis after he welcomed to his 
monasteries in Hungary Jews fleeing be- 
fore the 1944 German invasion of his 
homeland. 
a 
France will send a good-will ambas- 
sador to Nippon: a woman. Emerging 
from consultations in Paris with Japa- 
nese Premier Kakvei Tanaka, French 
President Georges Pompidou signaled 
East-West rapport with a communiqué. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Mona Lisa is to go 
Overseas next spring for the greater glo- 
ry of France. Again. In 1962 La Joconde 
became Culture Minister André Mal- 
raux’s homage to Kennedy's Camelot 
But are the French justified in turning 
a priceless painting into a political greet- 
ing card? Not only does the lady’s smile 
seem to grow more enigmatic the far- 
ther she travels from her home in the 
Louvre, but her infirmities intensify. 
With her 500th birthday approaching, 
the 30% in. by 20% in. panel is very frail 
and brittle. 
o 
Mata Hari lives again—in the foiled 
mastermind of Watergate Conspirator 
E. Howard Hunt. On June 6, Hunt ap- 
peared before the Los Angeles grand 
Jury investigating the break-in at the of- 
fice of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, Of- 
ficially released last week, his testimony 
reveals he suspected Ellsberg to be a 
man of “a great many sexual problems.” 
Worse, Ellsberg “consorted with females 
of foreign birth and extraction, which,” 
Hunt pronounced, “was a danger sig- 
nal to anybody in the counterespionage 
field.” Ellsberg did not deny that he was 
guilty of foreign intrigues but was oth- 
erwise baffled: “The few anecdotes 
about my sex life I told my psychiatrist 
quite bored him.” 
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Newsclips of 1936 


CROWN MATRIMONIAL 
by ROYCE RYTON 


In Crown Matrimonial, British Play- 
wright Royce Ryton qualifies as one of 
the grounds keepers of history. He rakes 
up a pile of yellowed 1936 newspaper 
clippings to reassemble the tale of how 
Edward VIII abdicated his kingship in 
order to marry “the woman I love.” 

At this late date, the yielding up 
of an imperial crown for the hand of 
Wallis Warfield Simpson cannot re- 
motely claim the urgency and import 
that H.L. Mencken once assigned to it 
when he called it “the greatest story 
since the Resurrection.” Ryton isa slave 
to the egalitarian fallacy—namely, that 
under the trappings of royalty lie sim- 
ple everyday souls who have their ups 
and downs just like thee and me. 

The play offers no new insight and 
makes no clear point. It pushes nostal- 
gia to the brink of extinction. Queen 
Mother Mary (Eileen Herlie) isa starchy 
matriarch with a cast-iron devotion to 
duty. Edward (George Grizzard) is a 
kind of superannuated adolescent with 
vague notions of modernizing monar- 
chy. As for the Duke (Patrick Horgan) 
and Duchess (Ruth Hunt) of York, they 
caterwaul incessantly about not having 
had enough on-the-job training to as- 
sume the reigns of empire. 

With a plot devoid of suspense, an 
air of regality is of the essence. Eileen 
Herlie strives for imperiousness and 
achieves glacial suburban pomposity. 
George Grizzard suggests a jaunty de- 
tached habit of command, but any show 
of passion is dissipated in petulance. All 
in all, one has the unsettling impression 
that a pickup cast of stewards and maids 
from the crew of the Queen Elizabeth 
II could have mimicked royalty more 
convincingly. ®T.E.Kalem 
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A Sly, Loving Tribute to Film Making 


DAY FOR NIGHT 

Directed by FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT 
Screenplay by FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT, JEAN- 
LOUIS RICHARD and SUZANNE SCHIFFMAN 


A long, finely choreographed street 
scene: clusters of people move easily 
along or hurry out of a Métro entrance. 
We see, then lose, a young man. A red 
sports car drives by; a mother wheels a 
carriage along the sidewalk; a man 
walks casually until he meets the young 
man, who has slipped back into the 
frame. The two stare at each other in 
questioning, quiet hostility for a mo- 
ment. Then the boy slaps the man across 
the face. 

“Cut!” calls a voice. The film goes 
on, but suddenly the director appears 
on the screen, giving his actors a cri- 
tique of the take. The red sports car 
moved out of the shot too soon. There 
was not enough background action 
Some of the extras did not come out of 
the Métro entrance fast enough 

We are momentarily disoriented, 


startled, a little frustrated. It is as ifa ma- 
gician performed a beautiful trick, then 
pulled back the curtains to show how 
he did it. This new movie of Truffaut's 
is just such a revelation, a sly and lov- 
ing tribute to the elaborate and inspir- 
ing chaos of film making—and Truf- 
faut’s funniest, shrewdest, most relaxed 
work in some time. 

Day for Night (the title is film mak- 
er’s argot for photographing scenes in 
daylight to make them look like night) 
recounts the frustrations, compensations 
and intramural emotional crises of a 
crew on location in Nice to shoot a mov- 
ie called Meet Pamela. “Shooting a film 
is like taking a stagecoach ride in the 
Old West,” says the director (deftly 
played by Truffaut himself). “First you 
hope to have a nice trip. Then you just 
hope to reach your destination.” 

The cast and crew abound in the 
sort of personalities that would be rec- 
ognizable in any film company. There 
is the eager, flustered young leading man 
(Jean-Pierre Léaud); the older leading 


TRUFFAUT (RIGHT) SHOOTING THE MOVIE WITHIN A MOVIE IN DA Y FOR NIGHT 
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man with the assurance of experience 
(Jean-Pierre Aumont); and the older 
leading woman who drinks too much 
and muddles her scenes (Valentina 
Cortése). There is the young leading 
woman, an American who has just re- 
covered from a nervous breakdown and 
is making her first film in over a year 
(Jacqueline Bisset); the film groupie who 
starts out as a script girl and ends up run- 
ning off with the stunt man (Dani). Also 
present are the director's dedicated, sen- 
sible assistant (Nathalie Baye), who 
muses: “I would give up a guy for a film 
—but I would never give up a film fora 
guy”; a zany special effects man (Ber- 
nard Menez); a forever wide-eyed make- 
up girl (Nike Arrighi); an anxious pro- 
ducer (Jean Champion); and a produc- 
tion manager (Gaston Joly) with a 
suspicious wife (Zénaide Rossi). Under 
normal circumstances, such a group 
could be counted on to cordially despise 
one another. But on location they cre- 
ate the kind of exuberant turmoil from 
which movies—just barely—get made. 

Truffaut chronicles all their vagaries 
with tolerance and bemusement. He 
makes film making, even at its most 
scrambled, seem wonderfully fulfilling. 
The general air of celebration is seduc- 
tive, but it dulls from time to time the 
film’s cunning edge of irony. When Truf- 
faut reassures a distraught Jean-Pierre 
Léaud that “people like us are only hap- 
py in our work,” or when Jacqueline Bis- 
set risks a secure marriage to spend the 
night with Léaud—for reasons that seem 
both unconvincingly melodramatic and 
obscure—the movie begins to sound a 
little defensive and boosterish, like a 
chorus of There's No Business like Show 
Business 

The movie misses, too, the air of real 
panic and urgency of, say, 8%. Truffaut 
means, instead, to convey the consuming 
romance of the film-making process 
Several sequences do break through to 
some intensity: Cortése’s muffing of a 
simple scene that starts comically and 
turns, with each of the actress’s false 
starts and flailings, into a cameo of des- 
peration; the director's dream recollec- 
tion of his youth, when he sneaked down 
astreet late one night and stole some Cit- 
izen Kane stills from outside a theater. 

There are also some excellent per- 
formances, especially by Cortése and 
Baye, and Truffaut's style flows easily. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


instantly deflate. One drawback: if the 
car continues to bounce or fall, the driv- 
er could be injured after the bag loses air. 
Nonetheless, Ford and Chrysler also 
plan to offer air bags as options in 1975. 
Despite expectations of waning 
sales, Detroit has one source of comfort. 
Small foreign-made cars are losing their 
price advantage in the U.S. as the impact 
of two dollar devaluations and raging 
worldwide inflation drive up their costs. 
Last week Volkswagen of America 
raised the average price of Beetles a 
hefty $325, or 14%; other foreign car 
makers are certain to follow suit. That 
happens to fit in nicely with the pricing 
strategy of the U.S. automakers, who are 
posting substantial price increases on 
their import-battling small cars, while 
adding only marginally to the prices of 
slower-selling larger models. 


MERGERS 


Profit Insurance 


Although the world’s growing de- 
pendence on petroleum seems to guar- 
antee it a prosperous future, Gulf Oil 
Corp. has been casting a covetous eye on 
companies in unrelated industries. Last 
week it announced which it would like to 
pick: Chicago’s CNA Financial Corp. 
(1972 revenue: $1.6 billion), which has 
interests in insurance, consumer credit 
and real estate. Gulf proposes to pay in 
securities worth roughly $800 million, 
making the prospective acquisition one 
of the biggest ever. 

By taking over CNA, Gulf manage- 
ment hopes to buy a form of profit in- 
surance. Kuwait, from whose oil fields 
Gulf gets more than half its worldwide 
crude supply, put curbs on production 
last year, and Gulf has been seeking 
ways to cushion the blow. Taking over 
CNA would also be attractive for other 
reasons: Gulf has a lot of excess cash 
on hand that could be used to greatly ex- 
pand the insurance company’s opera- 
tions. The special tax benefits that Gulf 
enjoys as an oil company could provide 
a tax shelter for part of CNA’s already 
considerable profits (nearly $100 million 
last year), thereby increasing the com- 
bined worth of the two companies. Such 
benefits appeal especially to Harold H. 
Hammer, Gulfs chief financial officer, 
who worked out the proposal. Hammer 
joined Gulf about a year ago after a clash 
with his old employer: William C. Nor- 
ris, the blunt chairman of Control Data 
Corp., for whom Hammer had put to- 
gether a string of mergers. 

CNA’s board appears likely to ap- 
prove the take-over, even though Gulf 
is trying to pick up CNA at a bargain 
price: Gulf securities worth about $19 
for each CNA share, only slightly more 
than the stock’s book value of $17.50. 
But even if CNA’s stockholders go 
along, the deal could still be challenged 
by state regulators or the Justice De- 
partment, which has been unenthusias- 
tic about giant corporate mergers. 
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Outspoken Adviser 


“I have found,” President Nixon 
told his press conference last week, “that 
economists are the most independent 
breed of the human species, except for 
members of the press.”” With good rea- 
son, the President was referring specif- 
ically to William J. Fellner, 68, whom 
he has nominated to the three-member 
Council of Economic Advisers. His Sen- 
ate confirmation hearings had not even 
begun when Fellner advised the Admin- 
istration to stop trying to get the un- 
employment rate down to 4% and coun- 
seled acceptance of a 5% rate as more 
realistic. For good measure, he criticized 
the Administration for overstimulating 
the economy last year, advocated rapid 
junking of Phase IV price controls, 
and also declared that he would risk 
bringing on a recession in order to 
1, get inflation under 
: control. 

The testy im- 
pression left by 
those remarks is 
not quite the one 
that the Hungari- 
an-born Fellner, 
who arrived in the 
US. in 1939, made 
on his colleagues 
at Yale, where he 
taught for 21 years 
before retiring in 
June. They re- 
member him as a scholar of grave old- 
world courtesy who developed a surpris- 
ing facility as an amateur bartender (he 
is one of the few people left who knows 
how to mix a sidecar). He has, how- 
ever, been acquiring a reputation as a 
hard-liner on inflation and as a holder 
of what Nixon wryly described as “rath- 
er, shall we say, outspoken” views. Fell- 
ner’s views are, in fact, not all that un- 
usual. His daring in voicing them out 
loud assuredly is—and it promises some 
lively times on the CEA, especially if, as 
rumored, Fellner eventually succeeds 
Herbert Stein as head of the council. 





FELLNER 


Eastern’s Purger 


As chairman and chief executive of 
Eastern Air Lines since 1963, Floyd D. 
Hall, 57,a handsome former pilot, might 
well be thought accountable for the 
financial tailspin that may cause the line 
to report a loss of as much as $30 mil- 
lion this year, v. a profit of nearly $20 
million in 1972. But Hall's reaction has 
been to start a purge of the rest of the 
management. Recently, three of East- 
ern’s 59 vice presidents left the compa- 
ny, and another three were reassigned, 
following about a dozen executives of 
slightly lower rank. Last week the 
shake-up was climaxed by the resigna- 
tion of President Samuel L. Higginbot- 
tom, 52, an engineer who had been 
Hall’s No. 2 man since 1970. 

Pinning responsibility for the slump 








is difficult. East- 
ern’s traffic has 
not come up to 
expectations, ear- 
ly operating costs 
of its Lockheed 
L-1011 were much 
higher than antic- 
ipated, and East- 
ern was badly hurt 
by the December 
crash of an L-1011 
in the Everglades, 
which has official- 
ly been blamed on 
pilot error. In any 
case, there is no question that Hall is 
now in total command, and will have 
to take responsibility for what happens 
next. His most immediate task is to con- 
vince skeptical banks and brokers, some 
of whom are recommending that their 
clients sell Eastern stock, that he has a 
practical plan for pulling out of the nose- 
dive, As first steps, he announced a pro- 
gram of layoffs, slashes in next year's 
ad and capital spending budgets, and a 
10% salary cut for Eastern executives. 


Highflying Ghost 


Italian businessmen call Eugenio 
Cefis “the ghost” because of his aver- 
sion to publicity. The low-profile ap- 
proach is understandable. A former 
anti-Nazi resistance fighter and onetime 
head of ENI, the government oil agen- 
cy, Cefis indulges an un-Italian pre- 
dilection for sandwich-and-milk lunches 
at his desk. In 1971, at the age of 50, 
he became the head of Montedison 
S.p.A., Italy's biggest industrial concern 
but a shaky one. He promptly spun off 
about 15% of its operations and began 
a series of acquisitions that made Mont- 
edison the producer of 80% of Italy's 
synthetic fibers, 33% of its chemicals, 
10% of its pharmaceuticals and 40% 
of its department-store sales. Still, op- 
erating losses in 1971 and 1972 av- 
eraged $350 million a year. Now the 
headlines are better for the ghost, and 
Montedison sales for the first six months 
of this year are up 16.4% from the 
same period in 1972. Recently Cefis 
turned up in Moscow to sign a deal 
under which Montedison will build sev- 
en chemical plants for the Soviet Union 
for a price of $500 million. The trans- 
action breaks a two-year slump in Ital- 
ian-Soviet trade. 
With Soviet mon- 
ey beginning to 
come in, and the 
benefits of his re- 
organization tak- 
ing hold, Cefis 
predicts, in one of 
his rare public 
comments, that 
Montedison, near- 
ly 20% of which 
is owned by the 
Italian govern- 
ment, will be “fly- 
CEFIS ing high” in 1974. 
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Introducing 
patterned Supp-hose Socks. 


os. ae 
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Because feet cannot live 
on solid colors alone. 


Supp-hose Socks, with the two-way rib to help case aches and throbs, 
have always done great things for your legs. 

But now they also do something terrific for your eyes. 

Introducing patterned Supp-hose Socks. The best-looking over-the-calf 
socks your eyes have ever seen. 


Supp-hose Socks 
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CORPORATIONS 


The Razor’s Edge at STP 


Rotund Andy Granatelli, chairman 
of STP Corp., has become one of tele- 
vision’s most familiar—indeed, un- 
avoidable—commercial pitchmen, tout- 
ing his much criticized engine-oil ad- 
ditive as the “racer’s edge.” A little more 
than a week ago, Granatelli, 50, got the 
razor’s edge when his board of directors 
abruptly cut him loose and replaced him 
with John J. Hooker Jr., entrepreneur 
and sometime politician. Hooker was 
hand-picked by Derald H. Ruttenberg, 
chairman of the widely diversified Stu- 
debaker-Worthington Inc., which owns 
a controlling interest in STP. The keen- 
ly publicity-conscious Granatelli was al- 
most as incensed by what he believed 





GRANATELLI IN TV COMMERCIAL 
Fat, flamboyant and fired. 


was inadequate press coverage of his 
ouster as by the firing itself. Groused 
Andy: “I don’t know how that can hap- 
pen when a company our size releases 
the man who /s the company.” 

Flamboyant, loquacious and abra- 
sively opinionated, Granatelli’s chief 
role at STP was that of promoter. He 
regularly lavished up to a quarter of the 
company’s annual income on advertis- 
ing, in which he and his wife Dolly 
played starring roles, and on sponsoring 
cars bearing the STP label and Day-Glo 
red colors in major auto races such as 
the Indianapolis 500. In ten years as 
president, he built STP sales from 
$9,000,000 a year to almost $100 mil- 
lion and expanded the line to include 
oil filters, engine-block heaters and anti- 
pollution devices. Granatelli collected 
one of the fattest incomes in American 
business: about $230,000 a year 

In recent years, however, Granatelli 
increased his already astonishing pro- 
motional spending to offset the impact 
of charges that STP additive was of lit- 
tle, if any help for engines. Though the 
company’s sales rose slightly in 1972, net 
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profit skidded by $1.7 million, to $6.7 
million. Granatelli was drawn into open 
disagreement with his fellow directors, 
especially Ruttenberg, who argued un- 
successfully for a cutback in the costly 
ad budget. Apparently Ruttenberg 
seized the opportunity to persuade the 
board to dump Granatelli after a pre- 
liminary company report estimated that 
third-quarter earnings would again be 
down sharply—even though most of the 
decline was caused by the Government’s 
summer price freeze. 

Hooker, 43, the man who replaces 
Granatelli, has a kind of Midas-in-re- 
verse track record. Almost all of his 
business enterprises—including Minnie 
Pearl's Chicken System, Mahalia Jack- 
son’s Chicken System and the Royal 
Castle fast-food operation in Miami 
—have been unsuccessful. Southern aris- 
tocrat, he ran twice for Governor of Ten- 
nessee and lost both times. Said an | 
earnest Hooker last week: “I reallydon't | 
know the reason for the change.” 


OIL | 


Political Pipeline 
Even before the Six-Day War of 
1967 shut down the Suez Canal, Egyp- 
tians and oil men—to say nothing of 
their customers in the West—dreamed 
of a pipeline linking the Red and Med- 
iterranean seas. Such a link (see map fol- 
lowing page) would make unnecessary 
the costly circumnavigation of Africa by 
the giant tankers (too fat to fit the ca- 
nal) that now deliver Arab oil to Eu- © ‘o 
ropean refineries. It would also produce e S 1 e ro ector 
revenues that would go a long way to- 
ward filling the big hole left in the Egyp- e e 
tian treasury by the closing of the canal. t at Ives In 
For all its promise, though, the pipeline 


seemed as unattainable as permanent 


° 2 
peace in the Middle East—until last 
week, when the Egyptian government e IV Ins room. 
announced that an American firm had 


been hired to build it. Smack in the mid- 
dle of the deal was Kidder, Pea- 





body & Co., Inc., a big American in- Starting now, the slide projector comes out of the closet into the living room— 
vestment banking firm of the kind that and stays there. Full time. In full view. The Kodak Carousel custom H projector 
militant Arabs have often denounced as has a handsome smoke-tinted dust cover. Warm wood-grain vinyl] panels. 
instruments of American imperialism Gleaming chrome accents on black. It belongs. Anywhere. 

The $345 million package is the big- Come curtain time, just take the cover off and put on the 140-slide tray. 
gest project involving Americans to be And a dazzling show. 
started in Egypt since 1956, when John Choose from three Carousel custom 


Foster Dulles, then Secretary of State, 
withdrew an offer of U.S. aid for the 
Aswan High Dam. Appropriately 
enough, it was arranged by an Egyptian- 
born Lebanese: reddish-haired, bespec- 
tacled Roger Tamraz, 34, a Harvard 
Business School graduate who heads 
Kidder, Peabody's Mideast office. He 
plucked the contract from a consortium 
of 16 European firms that had signed a 
preliminary agreement to build the pipe- 
line in 1971. Says Tamraz: “It was 
straight out of the golden age of mer- . 
chant banking, before accountants and Kodak Carousel custom H projector. 
clerks took over so much of it.” 

The coup was made possible by daw- 
dling by the Europeans. Earlier this 


projectors. All dependable as gravity 
because gravity lowers each slide into po- - 
sition gently. No pushing or pulling. All quiet 
as a whisper. You have a choice of automatic 
features, too: Automatic focus. Automatic 
timing. Remote control. And more. 

rices start at less than 


$180. Other Kodak Carousel 
projectors from less than $65. 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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Make the greatest cooking discovery 
since fire even greater! 


Amana. ‘TRadarange 





Seas, fry, brown, grill and sauté with the 


“Radarange« Browning Skillet. 


Now microwave cooking is better than ever 
with the optional Radarange Browning 
Skillet. Sear all the flavor and natural meat 
juices into steaks. Brown chops to golden 
perfection. Fry eggs for breakfast. Or how 
about a toasty grilled cheese sandwich for 
lunch? You can do all this with the new 
Radarange Browning Skillet. Right in your 
Radarange Oven. 

The Amana Radarange cooks almost ev- 
erything in about one fourth the usual time. 
Right on paper or glass. So clean up is a 
snap. Just wipe with a damp cloth. 


Plug the Radarange oven into any ade- 
quate 115 volt outlet and you're ready to 
cook the fast modern way. Put in the food, 
set the time dial, and push the start button. 
The door locks automatically, and the oven 
shuts off when the desired cooking time is 
up. Since you cook by time, not heat, your 
kitchen and the Radarange oven stay cool 
while your meal cooks. 


Now there are three models to choose 
from. See your Amana dealer, or write Ann 
McGregor, Dept. 255, Amana, lowa 52203. 


If it doesnt soy Amana.-its not a /Radarange« 


Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 


AMANA REFRIGERATION, INC, AMANA, |OWA 52203, SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 


Announcing 
the TIME 
English 
Program 


A series of professionally-designed services 
aids for high school English 


and teachin : t 
classes. For information write: 


TIME Education Program / Time-Life Building 


Chicago, Ill. 60611 


Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 










HOPE 


Make the word a little 

bigger by sharing it 
with the people of 
the world. 


HnPE 
7 Dept. A 
a Sanat = = Washington, 
D.C. 20007 


Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 
By Inflammation And Infection 


Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 
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while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H®. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form, 








year, the Egyptians backed out of the 
two-year-old commitment because the 
partners indulged in what Egyptian Oil 
Minister Ahmed Hilal described as “dis- 
gusting” bickering among themselves, 
besides insisting that they be paid in a 
bewildering assortment of currencies 
ranging from yen to pesetas. By con- 
trast, Kidder’s package was too good to 
pass up: the 207-mile pipeline would be 
built by Bechtel Incorporated of San 
Francisco, a vastly experienced interna- 
tional construction firm, and it would 
be paid for in dollars, Provided that the 
latest flare-up in hostilities ends in time, 
construction will begin early next year 
and is expected to be completed by 1976. 

Fund Package. Kidder, Peabody 
and New York's First National City 
Bank are putting together a combination 
of funds, which might include money 
from Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, and 
credits and interest guarantees from 
the U.S. Government's Export-Import 
Bank. By 1977 the pipeline is expected 
to carry 80 million tons of crude a year, 
and transit fees are expected to total 
$150 million annually. 

If the Eximbank does grant credits 
for the pipeline, an economic tie that has 
been dormant for almost ten years would 
be restored. Even more important, the 
pipeline revenues could encourage 
Egypt to continue its trend toward less 
ideological policies. With more funds, it 
will be able to resist the blandishments 
of oil-soaked, militantly anti-American 
Libya, upon which it has been heavily 
dependent for aid. Indeed, the line might 
even attract some business from a com- 
petitor: the Israelis’ Eilat-Ashkelon 
pipeline. Still, the U.S. and Egypt are 
playing down the political possibilities. 
Egypt’s government-controlled press 
has not even acknowledged that Bechtel 
and Kidder are American firms. 
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1974 MERCURY COUGAR XR-7 


In size, this new breed of Cougar is like Grand Prix and Monte Carlo. 
In every other way, it’s like nobody else’s car. 


You’re looking at t the all ne ew C ar for’74. It’s standard. Plus the same type s syste 

o ( : iry’s most expensive luxury car. Other 
n are optional. 
g with Coug ar’s new size c | 
nhole ass 
this Ss much luxury deserved a lit tle more room. 


e new Lan MERCURY COUGAR 


brakes, automatic floor shift and bucket seats, also LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION CEP 
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* Are trees as sacred now 


as they once were? 


Yes, but in a different way. 

Few people today believe that spirits live in trees. Or that God's voice can 
literally be heard in their branches as the ancient Greeks did 

Yet, trees are still venerated. Man still feels closer to Nature in a forest than 
in the city. This is probably why vast forests have been set aside as wilderness 
areas and national parks all across the country. 

Maybe it’s because these feelings of veneration run so deep, that some 
people's feelings run so high when they see a harvested forest. 

And yet man is part of Nature. And part of the ecology of the globe. And he 
wants and needs the products of the forest. 

So the question is: Can man harvest the forest without harming Nature? 

We think so. And so, apparently, does Nature. Because the ways in which 
we harvest and re-seed the 5.7 million acres in our care will yield trees 
indefinitely. 

And that's in the best interest of both man and Nature. 


Nature will cooperate with man wad (2 
if man learns to cooperate with Nature EGIS 











What this country needs is 
an appliance company 


that gives you service ever 





General Electric does. 


Because, we realize, a major appliance 


is a major investment. 

That's why, if something goes wrong 
with it, you shouldn't have to wait any 
longer than your patience to get it repaired. 

You won't with General Electric's 
Customer Care Service Everywhere. 

(A network of Factory Service Centers 
in 100 major cities and 5,000 franchised 
servicers.) 

So, no matter where you live in the 
U.S., you can get service for your GE 
major appliances or televisions. Best of 
all GE service is always easy to find. 
Because you'll find it in the Yellow Pages. 

What happens when you call for 
General Electric service? 


If your call is to one of our Service 
Centers, the first thing you'll get is a 


trained operator who'll set up an appoint- 


ment for our service technician to call 
on you. (If its one of our franchised 
servicers, you'll get GE quality service 





because we've selected them for their high 


standards.) 


How long will it take for our man to 


get to you? 


He'll set up a morning or afternoon 


appointment, so you'll know when he'll 
be there. 

(Our records show that 9 out of 10 
times, our men show up on time.) 


Once our man gets there, how long 


will he be there? 


GENERAL 





ones to invest your money in. 


Usually, less than an hour. 

Because GE major appliances and 
TV's are designed to be easily repaired. 

And because our men usually have 
everything to finish a job on the spot. 

Now you know how well keep your 
GE major appliances in good working order 
wherever you live in the United States. 

And why we think they're the best 


Because at General Electric 
when we say Customer Care 
Service Everywhere, 
we mean it. 

Good Service...Another 
reason why GE is America’s #1 major 
appliance value. 
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Delaying Doomsday 


Of all the predictions of ecological 
disaster, none have sounded more per- 
suasive—or alarming—than those put 
forth last year under the banner of the 
prestigious Club of Rome. Based on 
computer projections of the present rate 
of population and industrial growth, a 
team of scientists at M.I.T. forecast mas- 
sive economic collapse and global ep- 
idemics by the end of the 21st century. 
Last month another computer specialist 
sharply disputed that gloomy outlook. 
Writing in the British publication Na- 
ture, he reported that the computer pro- 
grams used by the M.I.T. group contain 
a simple but highly significant “typo- 
graphical error” that drastically alters 
their doomsday projections. 

The challenge comes from Chemical 
Engineer Thomas J. Boyle, who did his 
work at Arizona’s Lowell Observatory. 
Eager to verify the Club of Rome's 
claims—which were widely publicized 
by Dennis Meadows in his controversial 
Limits to Growth—Boyle obtained cop- 
ies of the original computer programs 
for a study of his own. The programs 
are, in effect, mathematical instructions 
or models for the computer. In the case 
of the M.LT. study, they were used to 
show the close relationship between 
such variable factors as availability of 
cheap energy and agricultural land, 
birth control measures and mineral re- 
sources on the world’s overall material 
well-being. 

As Boyle began translating the 
M.LT. programs into the mathematical 
language required by Lowell's IBM 1130 
computer, one number caught his eye. 
It was in a sequence concerning the rate 
at which the M.I.T. group assumed pol- 
lution to be generated by industrial out- 
put. Boyle was surprised to find that the 
number was ten times as large as it 
should have been to be located where it 
was in the sequence. 

Different World. In his book, 
Meadows, leader of the M.LT. team, 
wrote that even when the most optimis- 
tic assumptions were made about the 
availability of mineral resources, agri- 
cultural production, cheap energy, effec- 
tiveness of population control, etc., the 
computer yielded the same results. It 
pointed to a global crisis marked by 
great famines, depletion of natural re- 
sources and disastrous pollution of the 
seas and atmosphere. Only drastic re- 
strictions on all types of economic 
growth could avert the calamity, he 
insisted. 

Not so, says Boyle who is now a fac- 
ulty member at Montreal's McGill Uni- 
versity. Using the same assumptions as 
those made by the Meadows group—but 
correcting the pollution factor—he 
found that his computer runs conjured 
upa dramatically different world: by the 
year 2100, they showed, world popula- 
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tion would stabilize at 6 billion people. 
Life expectancy would rise, ‘pollution 
would be under control and technology 
would manage to forestall such crises as 
famine and industrial collapse. 

Rejected for publication by the US. 
journal Science before Nature printed 
it, Boyle’s paper has already stirred up 
a new scientific row. Meadows, refus- 
ing to change his apocalyptic vision, vig- 
orously denies that any typographical 
errors crept into the published results. 
He adds: “Every single conclusion that 
we reported has no relationship to the 
error purported by Boyle.” But Boyle 
points out that his computer runs all 
check out in other respects with the pro- 
jections in the book—a good indication, 
he feels, that the program he used was 
the same as the one on which the book 
was based. Beyond this, Boyle shares 
the view of many computer experts that 
so many factors are involved in math- 
ematical modeling on a global scale 
that even the best computer programs 
are still far too crude to make really 
accurate predictions. 


Those Window Pains 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.’s $95 million headquarters in 
Boston may be the most famous new 
building in the U.S.—and all because of 
its window pains. The 60-story tower is 
supposed to be sheathed with 10,344 
windows of a double-paned insulating 
glass that reflect the Copley Square sur- 
roundings. Trouble is, about 3,500 of 
those windows have cracked, and some 
of them have even fallen off the building, 
delaying occupancy for months. 

As word of the window woes spread, 
suggestions began to flow to Hancock 
executives from all over the nation. A 
Cleveland man proposed boring tiny 
holes in each pane to equalize pressure 
inside and out. A Maryland convict ad- 
vised Hancock to put boxes under each 
window to catch the glass fragments. 
One superstitious woman even told the 
insurance company to “sell the build- 
ing,” since every broken mirror-window 
represented seven years of bad luck 
—20,000 years of it in total. Instead, 
each flawed window has been tempo- 
rarily replaced with sheets of plywood, 
leading Bostonians to nickname the 
building “the Plywood Palace.” 

What caused the problem? With a 
number of lawsuits possibly in the off- 
ing, no one is saying. But last week Han- 
cock and its architects, I.M. Pei & Part- 
ners, announced a solution. Over a 
period of seven months, every single 
window will be replaced with heat-treat- 
ed glass of the kind used in safety doors. 
The estimated cost: between $5,000,000 
and $7,000,000 


Sicker Transit 


Helping the nation’s cities to unsnar! 
their traffic jams might seem a top-pri- 
ority issue for the Federal Government. 
But the most practical way to do so 
—partly subsidizing urban mass-transit 
systems—raises fierce controversy. 
Members of Congress from suburban 
and rural areas argue that cities should 
pay for their own transit. President Nix- 
on also opposes the subsidies, saying 
they would strain the federal budget. 

But good ideas die hard. Last month 
the Senate passed a bill authorizing $800 
million to help pay for the ever-rising 
costs of city mass-transit over the next 
two years. Last week the House ap- 
proved a similar measure by a vote of 
219-195. If the differences between the 
two versions can be ironed out, the bill 
will go to the President—for an almost 
certain veto. Congressional proponents 
will probably not be able to muster 
enough votes to override that veto. Re- 
sult: public transportation in most U.S 
cities will remain inadequate. 





We get people talking. 


(To 23,000,000 people were the telephone company) 


We brighten their lives a bit. 
(Sylvania lighting for home, industry and photography) 























Little Su Lin in Formosa is hungry but 
her mother won't be home to feed her 
until after dark. And then supper will be 
only a handful of rice, a cup of tea, and 
maybe a bit of fish. 

Since Su Lin's father is dead her 
mother works fourteen hours a day in 
Taipei’s crowded industrial center—try- 
ing to earn enough to keep Su Lin and 
her five brothers and sisters alive. 

Su Lin has never had a dress that 
wasn’t torn, or a bright ribbon in her 
hair, or a birthday party, or a doll. She 
can’t go to school because there is no 
money for proper clothes, shoes, books 
or lunches. 

And her future ? Well, she may learn to 
beg and search garbage heaps for edible 
scraps of food. When she gets hungry 
enough she will learn to steal. 

Yet, for only $12 a month, Su Lin— 
and children like her—can be helped. 
Your love can give her nourishing food, 
school books—and maybe even that 
bright ribbon for her hair. 

In return you will receive a deep satis- 





I wish to sponsor a () boy [) 
(Country) 


CCF worker Glen Graber found five-year-old Su Lin waiting for her mother in an alley. 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
girl in 





$ 





child but want to give $ , 
| Please send me more information. 
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(_} Choose a child who needs me most. I will 
pay $12 a month. I enclose first payment of 
Send me child’s name, story, 
address and picture. | cannot sponsor a 








faction, plus the child’s picture, personal 
history, and the opportunity to exchange 
letters . .. and love. The child will know 
who you are and will answer your letters. 

(If you want to send a special gift, a 
pair of shoes, a warm jacket, a fuzzy bear 
—you can send your check to our office, 
and the entire amount will be forwarded, 
along with your instructions. 

Youcan join thousands of other Amer- 
icans who find this to be the beginning of 
a warm personal friendship with a de- 
serving child. 

And your help is desperately needed. 
Requests continue to come from Seoul, 
Korea, 15 babies abandoned every day 
... Vietnam, more war orphans. . . Cal- 
cutta, children living in the streets... 
Jordan... Brazil... Formosa. 

Won't you help? Today? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month 
for children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Philippines, Indonesia and 
Guatemala. (Or let us select a child for 
you from our emergency list.) 










Name 





Address 
City 
State Zip 


Registered (VFA-O80) with the U.S. Government's 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gilts 
are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge 
Toronto 7. T14500 

















Born. To Melanie, 25, baby-voiced 
folk-schmalz singer whose most appro- 
priate musical question was What Have 
They Done to My Song, Ma?, and her 
manager-husband Peter Schekeryk, 31 
their first child, a girl; near Neptune, 
N.J. Name: Leilah 

. 

Divorced. Lou Rawls, 39, onetime 
gospel choirboy whose charcoal-blue 
ballads, particularly Love /s a Hurtin 
Thing, were among the first soul songs 
to hit the top of the pop charts in the 
60s: by Lana Jean Rawls, 31; after 
twelve years of marriage and two chil- 
dren; in Los Angeles 

s 

Divorced. Sean Connery, 43, the 
Scottish actor who was typecast as Su- 
perspy James Bond in Dr. No, Thun- 
derball and four other 007 epics; and 
Diane Cilento, 40, novelist and actress 
who played the randy wench Molly 
Seagrim in Tom Jones; after eleven years 
of marriage and one child; in London 

ou 

Died. Paul Hartman, 69, ballroom 
buffoon with a thousand expressions 
whose double-jointed dance routines 
with his wife Grace tickled American 
nightclub and theater audiences in the 
30s and °40s; of a heart attack; in Los 
Angeles. Best known for his Broadway 
antics in Angel in the Wings (1948), 
Hartman appeared frequently on televi- 
sion and made numerous films, among 
them Inherit the Wind (1960) and Luv 
(1967). He had recently begun preparing 
for a major supporting role in a movie of 
Nathanael West's The Day of the Locust 

a 

Died. Paavo Nurmi, 76, Finland's 
legendary long-distance runner who 
won seven individual gold medals in 
three Olympiads (during the 1920s), of 
heart disease; in Helsinki. As a poor 
youngster, Nurmi worked in a foundry 
and ran 50 miles a week to develop his 
stamina. With long, flowing strides, “the 
Flying Finn” streaked through his dec- 
ade, setting 28 world marks and dom- 
inating every distance race from 1,500 
meters to the 26-mile marathon. Dis- 
qualified from the 1932 Olympics for 
“professionalism,” he returned bitterly 
to Finland and made a fortune in the 
construction business. 

. 

Died. Sidney Blackmer, 78, durable 
character actor who impersonated Ted- 
dy Roosevelt in no fewer than ten plays 
and movies; of cancer; in New York 
From his film debut as an extra in a 
1915 Perils of Pauline episode, Black- 
mer went on to gain fame as a ‘20s and 
30s matinee idol. But his best perfor- 
mances came after his youth began to 
fade: he won a Tony in 1950 for his por- 
trayal of Doc, the alcoholic husband, in 
William Inge’s Come Back, Little She- 
ba, and most recently was the satanic 
warlock in the film Rosemary's Baby 
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Ifyou think... 








Feminine 
Mystique isa 
new French 
hair spray... 


Ms.is plural 
O 


S ettes 
were lad 
masochis 


You’d better turn tous 
for help. 

Hardly anyone would 
accept these definitions 


| as correct. But do you 
| know what the terms, 





L_ 


aims and implications of 
the women’s rights move- 


| ment are really all about? 


If you're a listener 
to one of the CBS Owned 
AM stations, you won't 
mistake a “chauvinist 





pig’ as being the govern- 
| ment’s answer to high 
meat prices. Because 
you'll hear more than 
just the headlines. You'll 
hear what /ed to the head- 
lines. And what the 
headlines can /ead to. 

So you pick up impor- 
tant information about 
| major issues of the day, like 
the feminist movement. 

In Los Angeles, for 
example, KNX News- 
radio listeners are aware 
_ of the very special 
problems of women over 
65, thanks to a presenta- 
tion in the station’s public 
service series “Assign- 
ment ’73.” 

Our St.Louis audience | 
turned to“At Your Service” 
on KMOX and learned 
about the professional 
woman in today’s society 
direct from a former 
president of The National 
Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. 

In fact, all seven of our 
stations spend a significant 
amount of time dealing with 








this modern phenomenon 
of women’s rights, including 
continuing features like 
“A Look at Women Today” | 
on KCBS Newsradio, 

San Francisco. 

To keep our listeners on 
top of the news, it’s our job 
to get to the bottom of 
things. And it’s this kind of | 
programming that provides 
a basic grounding in the 
language and lore of today’s | 
vital issues. | 

So when our listeners 
hear the term “women’s 
role,’ they not only can tell 
you it isn’t a delicacy served 
in New England tea rooms;| 
they can tell you what it 
really is. 





The CBS Owned 
AM Stations. 


We feel responsible 
to over 60 million people 





WEEI Newsradio 59, Boston 
WCBS Newsradio 88, New York 
WCAU Radio 121, Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 78, Chicago 
KMOX 1120, St. Louis 
KCBS Newsradio 74, San Francisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 


Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 








A Slice of the River 


An artist's sudden maturation is 
balm to see: 20 years of work, elusive rec- 
ognition—then a burst of paintings of 
exceptional originality and depth. It 
does not often happen that way, but in 
the past year it has to a soft-spoken Cal- 
ifornia painter named Joseph Raffael, 
40. His series of five Water Paintings 
—large studies of light and reflection on 
fragments of river, without horizon or 
air or any of the normal appurtenances 
of landscape painting—goes on view this 
week at the Nancy Hoffman Gallery in 
lower Manhattan. 

Raffael was born in Brooklyn. He 
studied and lived in New York City be- 
fore deciding, as he put it, that “I des- 
perately needed to find some alterna- 
tive” to the abrasive, narrow compet- 
itiveness of its art scene. During a 1966 
teaching stint at the University of Cal- 
ifornia in Berkeley, he met Artists Wil- 
liam Allan and William Wiley, still his 
closest friends. “I liked the indepen- 
dence and quality of their work,” he re- 
calls, “and especially how their lives as 
men and artists were so rich. It instilled 
in me a sense of what a person and an 
artist could be.” With his wife Judy and 
their four children he moved to San 
Francisco in 1969, buying a studio in 
the redwoods of Marin County. 

Raffael had long painted isolated 
images based on photos clipped from 
magazines. Blown up to large scale, the 
objects were rich in color and thinly 
painted, “realistic” and yet imbued with 
a mescaline intensity. He found that 
California did not so much alter his style 
as allow him to work less self-conscious- 
ly within it. For Water Paintings, begun 
in 1972, he used photos of trout, river 
surfaces and rapids in northern Califor- 
nia snapped by Allan, an enthusiastic 
fly fisherman. 

Deadpan Images. Raffael’s use of 
photos has created, in some quarters, the 
impression of an affinity with the much 
touted American “New Realism.” Not 
so. The neorealist effort—air-brushed 
Volkswagen bumper bars, Los Angeles 
parking lots, horse postcards, the whole 
post-Pop iconography of deadpan im- 
ages—is merely an absent-minded ru- 
mination on fact, painting reduced to 
bland, mechanical transliteration. The 
method precludes light and atmosphere, 
and silences all dialogue between brush- 
work and image. New Realism is the 
limp, ineloquent salon art of the ‘70s. 

In contrast, Raffael is obsessed by 
light, its sparkle and sheen and trans- 
parency. The subjects of his earlier 
paintings seem to have been chosen to 
show what happens to light on every 
sort of surface—the hammered gold of 
a chalice, the sleek moist interior of an 
oyster or the pock-marked ivory of a 
hornbill’s beak. Raffael undertook an in- 
spection of their varied skins on the 
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level, if not of the cell, at least on that 
of the pore. Each point where light hit 
the tiniest break of texture or color was 
set down ina curious, tightly circling cal- 
ligraphy that resembled beads, or ag- 
glomerations of frog spawn. Despite 
their iconic serenity when seen from a 
distance, Raffael’s paintings disclose a 
bejeweled profusion of incident close up. 
“There's just no end to reality,” says 
Raffael. “You can keep going closer into 
it, but you never ever come out the oth- 
er end.” 

Where, then, should a painter stop? 
Jan van Eyck took his scrutiny down to 
the limit of detail where the smallest leg- 
ible form seems governed by a single 
hair of the brush: a painter’s metaphor 
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Renaissance portraiture, the graininess 
of pigment “equals” the cellular struc- 
ture of flesh. 

The photographs Raffael used had 
an obvious function: they froze time. Pic- 
tures of this size (some 6 ft. by 9 ft.) can- 
not readily be made by setting up an 
easel beside some river in northern Cal- 
ifornia; only Monet, with his unequaled 
powers of observing and retaining a 
fleeting effect of light and movement, 
could paint his water-lily murals in open 
air at Giverny with gardeners struggling 
to haul the vast 19-ft. canvases in and 
out of his studio. But Raffael’s images 
are not ruled by their starting point in 
the photo. They are re-creation, not en- 
largement; between photo and painting 





PAINTER JOSEPH RAFFAEL AT WORK IN HIS CALIFORNIA STUDIO 
Freezing time into the stuff of contemplation. 


of the universal eye of God, marking 
the sparrow’s fall. Perhaps that option 
is not open to a modern artist since the 
assumptions behind it no longer exist. 
In any case, Raffael (who, like any oth- 
er young artist in New York in the °50s, 
was affected by Abstract Expression- 
ism) wanted to keep handwriting—the 
visible gesture of the brush, done in and 
for itself—in his work. A large part of 
his enterprise over the past several years 
has been both to preserve the sponta- 
neous mark and to generate the max- 
imum illusion. 

The Water Paintings are the freest 
images Raffael has so far made, and by 
far the most poetic. The blots, scribbles 
and stains of the paint—closely worked 
and yet oddly abstract, as if performed 
in a trance—are analogues to the liq- 
uidity of water itself. Paint “equals” 
water in much the same way as, in some 


fall a multitude of pictorial decisions 
made with a tender virtuosity without 
parallel in other American figurative 
painting today. 

As one observes this water bubbling 
over falls and ledges, moving icily above 
its brown pebbles or taking the sky like 
a slightly ominous and broken sheet of 
mercury, the illusionistic skill is impres- 
sive. But the real life of these paintings 
comes from Raffael’s ability to take a 
slice of river and, by giving it absolute 
presence, turn it into the stuff of con- 
templation. The Water Paintings are 
lyrical considerations of time and mu- 
tability, as well as matter. “You can- 
not,” Heraclitus remarked, “step into 
the same river twice”—an observation 
that a later Greek sophist neatly amend- 
ed: “You cannot step into the same river 
once.” It is a text for the silences of Raf- 
fael’s work ® Robert Hughes 
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hin Mull WM. 4 
you fot Cidillar? 


It's probably less a question of money than state of mind. 


When you reach that point when second best is no longer good 
enough, you're ready for the most popular luxury car in America. . 
Cadillac. And more and more people seem to be reaching that 
point earlier and earlier in life —as evidenced by the fact that 
Cadillac purchases by people under 35 have increased by nearly 
25% over the last five years. 


For them, owning a Cadillac is a natural thing —an integral 
part of their lifestyle. It’s almost as simple as this: 


Cadillac is America’s Number One Luxury Car. In popularity. In 
model choice. And traditionally, in resale value and owner loyalty. 


If the idea of owning or leasing a Cadillac intrigues you, 
you owe it to yourself to visit your authorized Cadillac dealer 
now. To take a test-drive and to have a chat with him about 
the Cadillac that’s right for you. 


Life is too short to put it off for long. yf pam 


America Number Che 
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Cadillac brings America the ne 

On behalf of your authorized Cadi Ilac dealer, all of us at Cadillac 

are proud to help bring you the news during the coming year 


On all three television networks, major radio networks 
and a number of local television and radio stations 
pence] We hope you'll watch. . . and listen. Cadillac Motor Car Division 
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"Can | talk teaddy ? 
He works,theré” 
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A child’s first phone call to the office is 
pretty important. So are all those other calls a 
businessman gets and makes. 
But we make special switching systems 
for businesses to handle them. All of them. 
Private Branch Exchange systems are in- 
dividually designed to fit the needs of any size 
or kind of business. Installed right where you 
work, they put the right two people in touch. 
Quickly. Efficiently. 
We're Western Electric — at the heart of the Western Electric 
Bell System. We make things for the world’s 
most important people. And their daddies. We make things that bring people closer. 








Boldly Back in Business 


Backstage at the New York City Op- 
era last week, Head Costumer J. Edgar 
Joseph had a problem. Would the off- 
white silk nightgown take to the rose 
dye? If not, Diva Beverly Sills would 
have to portray the heroine of Donizet- 
ti’s Anna Bolena 30 hours later in a 
hand-me-down from Massenet’s Ma- 
non. The dilemma was only one of sev- 
eral dozen facing Joseph at the time 
Suddenly he rose from his chair, walked 
to a big dressing mirror and began 
screaming at himself. “What's the use 
of yelling at someone else?” he said. “It's 
nobody's fault. This way I get it out of 
my system.” 

Memorable Lesson. “It was the 
most frantic week in the City Opera’s 30- 
year history. Closed down for four weeks 
by a surprise strike of the orchestra's 
musicians (TIME, Oct. 8), the company 
was boldly getting back in business by 
presenting three new opera productions 
in four nights. As directors, casts, mu- 
sicians and technicians scurried to get 
ready, the backstage scene often looked 
like something out of the Marx Broth- 
ers’ A Night at the Opera. Even Ia Sills, 
usually the best prepared of singers, be- 
came momentarily confused. At the full- 
dress rehearsal of Bolena, she lost her 
way in Anna's prayer scene and began 
to repeat herself. Ever the pro, Sills 
tossed off the mistake with a quip: “It is 
such a pretty aria, once is good but twice 
is better.” 

When the New York State Theater's 
great gold curtain finally rose for the 
first act of Bolena, Sills’ nightie (success- 
fully rosied) hung in her dressing room, 
and all, incredibly, was in place on time, 
ready to be admired. Not given a major 
New York stage production since 1850, 
Anna Bolena is a bel canto curio revived 
to enable Sills to complete her long- 
planned and justly famed Donizetti tril- 
ogy. As with the other queens of the 
Tudor era, Elizabeth I in Roberto Dev- 
ereux and the Queen of Scots in Maria 
Stuarda, Sills proves again that she is a 
singing actress without peer. Stage Di- 
rector Tito Capobianco gives her full 
rein: she even takes final leave of her 
lord and mate Henry VIII by giving him 
a stinging slap in the face that is a Uri- 
umph of histrionics over history 

The way Sills moves from misery to 
compassion (for her successor Jane Sey- 
mour), and then on to resolute accep- 
tance of her fate, is a memorable lesson 
in the essential operatic art of building 
toward the big moment. Though not ac- 
tually shown, the execution by ax is mar- 
velously anticipated by Sills’ clutching 
at her neck at the final curtain. As Hen- 
ry, Baritone Robert Hale, 40, is a be- 
lievably gruff, gout-ridden and girl-crazy 
monarch, dominating the stage in a way 
that disguises the fact that he does not 
have one solo aria 








Contrast of Worlds. Is the ax 
crueler than what happened to poor Ar- 
iadne? Grown weary of her charms, the 
mighty Theseus simply dropped her off 
one day on a deserted island. There op- 
era audiences find her in a cave, unable 
to sleep—largely, or so it sometimes 
seems, because Naiad, Dryad and Echo 
are outside singing their soprano heads 
off. All this, of course, is the stuff of the 
City Opera’s second new production, 
Richard Strauss’ mellifluous, intimate 
Ariadne auf Naxos. In essence, it tells 
of a composer's horror at learning, in 
the first part of the opera, that his op- 
era seria is going to be performed si- 
multaneously with a commedia dell arte 
show, which indeed it is in the second 
part 

Bringing off a musical conceit like 
this requires a quick, fluster-free direc- 
torial hand. This it gets from the queen 
of American regional opera, Boston’s 
Sarah Caldwell. Daringly, she mixes 
languages. “Ariadne,” the opera within 
the opera, is performed in the original 
German; everything else is in English 
The trick works because it emphasizes 
the contrast of worlds that lies at the 
heart of the work. Caldwell also brings 
wit and restrained taste to a work too 
often given the buffoon treatment 
Finally, she defers where appropriate to 
Conductor Julius Rudel and his singers 

notably starlet-pretty Patricia Wise as 
Zerbinetta and buxom Carol Neblett as 
Ariadne 

Rural Translation. At week's end 
came the third new production, Fred- 
erick Delius’ rural translation of Shake- 
speare, A Village Romeo and Juliet. This 
turn-of-the-century work (in style as 
well as date) was presented for the first 
time in the U.S. in April 1972 by the 
Opera Society of Washington. The New 
York production is the same, with the 
identical director (Frank Corsaro) and 
leads (Tenor John Stewart and Soprano 
Patricia Wells). It also has the same 
strengths and weaknesses. Corsaro’s 
“sets” consist of film and slide projec- 
tions that suggest the right dreamy 
mood, but unfortunately have a way of 
blurring the drama’s intimacy. Still, A 
Village Romeo and Juliet contains some 
of Delius’ most luxuriant orchestral 
writing 

If the New York City Opera’s first 
post-strike week accomplished any- 
thing, it was to emphasize the compa- 
ny’s commendable willingness to take 
considerable risks with uncertain box of- 
fice works. Even Anna Bolena, for all 
its royal blood and thunder, is a chancy 
proposition, musically weak and one of 
those “neglected masterpieces” that 
largely deserves its neglect. No matter 
Soprano Sills earned her right to sing it 
by her performance. And with such ad- 
venturous programming, the company 
more than earned a warm welcome 
back ® William Bender 











SILLS IN BOLENA 


NEBLETT AS ARIADNE 





STEWART & WELLS IN ROMEO 
Willing to take risks. 
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The people in 
away from these 


Their cars had 


The people in these crashes were 
in cars equipped with an air bag 
passive restraint system. 
Inflatable bags that automatically 
cushion driver and passenger in a 
frontal-type collision. Inflating, 
protecting, deflating in less than 
one-half second. 

But the people in these crashes 
were lucky. Extraordinarily lucky. 
Because there are only 1,800 

air bag equipped cars on the 
road today. Used—in a program 
of on-road testing of air bag 
reliability —by the U.S. 
Government, Allstate and several 
other major companies. 

The air bag’s record in this 
program has been most 
impressive. It has never failed, 
in a real-life crash, to work to 
protect the occupants as it was 
designed to do. 

In over 35 million miles of 
on-road testing has the air bag 
system ever inadvertently 
deployed? Yes. Once. 

Once, in over 35 million miles of 
driving, one inadvertent 
inflation of the air bag has 
occurred. (The result? A minor 
hand injury to the right front 
passenger. However, the driver 
was completely unaffected and 
stopped the car without incident. ) 

But despite its impressive 
record of performance— 
including a mounting number of 
air bag successes like the ones 
shown here—the protection of 
air bags is still not available to 
the public. 

We hope this situation is 
about to change. 

Several years ago a Federal 
regulation was adopted that 
would have required some kind of 
passive restraint system in all 
1974 model cars. But that 


68 mph into a 

perkes ear. Injury: 
roken wrist and 

knee cap. 

Lap belt: not in use. 






Source: St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Photo by Scott C. Dine. 


35 mph into utility pole. Injury to 
driver: slight nose fracture. Injury to 
passenger: sore shoulder. 

Lap belts: not present. 





these cars walked 


deadline was called off. 
Now 1976 is the target year. 
& So the debate continues over 


what kind of passive restraint 
system should be used in cars 
sold to the public. (A debate 


that’s failed to produce any 
system as effective as air bags.) 
: & We believe after years of air 


bag laboratory tests and over 
35 million miles of successful 
on-road testing, the time for 
debate is over. 

Today air bags are 
technologically ready to be 
installed in production-line cars. 
One car manufacturer, General 
Motors, has announced plans 

to offer air bags as an option 
on some 50,000 1974 cars— 
Cadillacs, Buicks and 
Oldsmobiles. We hope other 
companies will follow their 
example. 

There’s little doubt that some 
of the people in the crashes 
shown here would have been 
badly injured or killed if they’d 
been driving cars without air 
bags. A look at these photo- 
graphs makes that clear. 

Each year thousands of people 
are killed in automobiles. Well 
over a million more are 
seriously injured, many maimed 
for life. How many lives might 
be saved, how many injuries 
prevented, if air bags were 

20 mph head-on collision. Injury: none. available to every new car 
Lap belt: in use. buyer? 
The air bag is ready for America 

now. And America, Allstate 

believes, is ready for the air bag. 


Source: Photo courtesy of KTTV, Los Angeles. 
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For details on the air bag and its 

record of performance, write to 

} Director of Automotive Engineering, 
Allstate Insurance Company, 

Northbrook, Illinois 60062. 


Allstate 
enwill yours? 
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Readjusting to Gravity 


The prime objective of the Skylab 2 mis- 
sion was to test how well humans can 
live and work in space. But Astronauts 
Al Bean, Jack Lousma and Owen Gar- 
riott also had another important goal: 
observing the earth. Last week, as sci- 
entists began assessing the results of the 
record-breaking journey (during which 
Skylab 2 circled the earth 859 times in 
more than 59 days), NASA released some 
of the astronauts’ photographic hand- 
iwork. The stunning earth pictures 
ranged from such geological phenomena 
as craters on snow-capped volcanoes to 
sweeping views of Hurricane Ellen to 


SPIDER ARABELLA AT WORK 


an unusual formation of swirling clouds 
known as the Von Karman vortex (af- 
ter the aeronautical pioneer) over the 
Mexican island of Guadalupe off Baja 
California. 

Only a week after splashdown, the 
astronauts were already settling back 
into a full workaday routine in Hous- 
ton. Lousma and Garriott, both phys- 
ical fitness buffs, had resumed jogging. 
Doctors reported that all three crew 
members were recovering their strength 
at a faster pace than the first Skylab 
team, perhaps because of a stepped-up 
conditioning program. 

In contrast to the astronauts, other 
passengers aboard Skylab did not do so 
well on their return to earth. The tiny 
minnows that were born aboard the 
space station died after their arrival in 
Houston; Arabella, the surviving spider 
who had quickly mastered the art of 
weaving her web in zero-G, was found 
dead in her vial by NASA doctors 

Still, the readjustment to gravity was 
not always easy. Lousma, for example, 
accidentally let a bottle of aftershave 
lotion smash on the bathroom floor 
when he momentarily forgot that he 





could no longer let the bottle hang in 
mid-air, as he could in the zero gravity 
aboard Skylab. Garriott had an even 
more unusual experience; he lost his bal- 
ance on his first evening back home 
when his wife turned off the lights as 
they were going upstairs to bed. “I can’t 
stand up unless I have a visual ref- 
erence,” he complained, Helen Garriott 
flicked the lights back on and his bal- 
ance was restored. 

There were other reactions to the 
return to terrestrial gravity. “I feel a lit- 
tle bit like the ad says—'tired blood,’ ” 
Bean told a press conference a week 
after his homecoming. In part, the weak- 
ness was caused by a loss of muscle 
tone, which deprived the astronauts of 
about 20% of their strength after their 
two months of weightlessness. But NASA 
doctors also blamed a reduction in the 
production of red blood cells, which 
fell off by about 12%. Although “space 
anemia” was first noticed during early 
Gemini flights, it is still a puzzle to 
doctors. 

Low Point. The astronauts admitted 
that there had been mental strains in 
space. Bean reported that the “low 
point” in morale came early in the mis- 
sion when problems with the Apollo 
command ship’s rocket-control system 
raised fears that the flight might have 
to be prematurely ended, perhaps with 
the help of a rescue mission. But there 
were also lesser tensions. “We tended 
to get a little short with one another,” 
Bean explained. “It would kind of build 
up over three or four days. [Then] it 
would always reach a little climax where 
we would kind of fuss with each other a 
litle bit, and that would be the end of 
it. It was almost like a family arrange- 
ment with your wife, where things work 
in cycles.” 

As an antidote for the strain as well 
as the boredom, restlessness and lone- 
liness of long space journeys, the astro- 
nauts recommended a heavy load of use- 
ful work on future flights. That activity 
may be even more important to the Sky- 
lab 3 crew. At week’s end, NASA was 
considering extending Skylab 3’s mis- 
sion—scheduled for launch Nov. II 
—from the 56 days originally planned 
to 70. That would give the astronauts 
more time to observe the newly discov- 
ered Comet Kohoutek—perhaps the 
brightest of the century—as it makes its 
fiery pass around the sun in December 
and January 
































Whysome companies 
move faster than others. 


The long 





Inefficiency is the thief of 
time. Money. And morale. 
For instance. If you're still 
doing paperwork by hand, 
here's just one example of 
what can happen: 


Somebody has to type all 
those addresses; 


fold whatever you're send- 
ing; 


insert them into the en- 
velopes. 


and (ugh) lick all those en- 
velopes; 


and (ugh again) lick that 
many stamps; 

stick the stamps; 

and stack the envelopes 


And what do you get? 
Bored people and slow 
paperwork. 

And it could be happening 
all over your company 
right now. 

And that's too bad, be- 
cause paper is money 
And slow-moving paper 
can cause hardening of 
your financial arteries. 
After all, the faster your 
bills and orders and in- 
voices go out, the faster 
you get results back. Think 
about that 


and the short of it. 


The easy way is also the 
efficient way. Pitney Bowes 
designs a system just for 
you in which: 


Our Addresser-Printer im- 
prints the addresses; 


our Folder-Inserter folds 
and inserts in a flash; 


our Postage Meter auto- 


matically prints the right 
postage, seals and stacks. 








If you'd like your company to start 
moving faster, no matter how much 
or how little paperwork you 
handle, write Pitney Bowes, 1288 


Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


06904 or call one of our 190 offices 


throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
Postage Meters, Mailing Equipment, 
Copiers, Counters and Imprinters, 


Addresser-Printers, Labeling and 
Marking Systems. 


sete en ee eee ee 


= Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 














Jock v. Paddy 


CONFESSIONS OF A FUTURE SCOTSMAN 
by PAUL REB 
127 pages. Braziller. $5.95. 


The American novelist narrating an 
identity crisis is getting to be the An- 
cient Mariner of fiction. It is a brave 
man (or somebody from out of town) 
who doesn’t cross the street when he sees 
this wild, hoary figure loping at him with 
the sandwich board reading: “But who 
am I—really?” Only a novelist who is in- 
tense enough or funny enough can con- 
tinue to hold an audience with his glit- 
tering eye when he stabs a finger in the 
air and cries: “Once upon a time there 
was this not-so-little lost ego... !” 

Paul Reb happens to be both intense 
and funny, and he writes with the odd, 
angular originality of an author who has 
been talking to himself at the typewrit- 
er for 25 years—mostly in Anchorage, 
Alaska. By all conceivable point sys- 
tems, Confessions of a Future Scotsman 
must win the Most Mature First Novel 
award for 1973. Reb is 48, and he has 
lived out quite an apprenticeship: he 
studied photography with Ansel Adams; 
he prospected (long and unsuccessfully); 
and he filled a trunk “with ten to fif- 
teen books half written, quarter written, 
or firmly in mind.” Surely he has earned 
the right to say a man is what he makes 
himself? Instead he says pretty much the 
opposite: that a man does not invent his 
identity; he is born with it, and his only 
options are to recognize it or not. 

Reb’s “future Scotsman” is a fairly 
fantastic bucko named Jack, who be- 
lieved himself to be an Irishman until 
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PAUL REB WITH HIS WIFE 
Man as an act of nature. 
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he was 20 and played the part to the 
Abbey Theater hilt. Though he grew to 
only 60% inches and had to dye his hair 
red, Jack strutted through life indulging 
in “imitation Irish ultimating” (like his 
6 ft. 3 in. father), gloriously using the 
world as his straight man. “An Irish- 
man,” Jack concludes, looking back to 
lost innocence, “can get by with things 
another man can’t.” 

When he learns his life has been no 
more real than a Paddy joke—that he 
is Scottish on both sides—the news af- 
fects Jack like expulsion from Eden. 
What is a Scotsman? Jack undergoes a 
case of nine-year shock trying to answer. 
First he becomes a non-lrishman—a 
“neutral man,” practically evaporating 
in the arms of his girl Elizabeth, a per- 
fect colleen stereotype with “about sev- 
enty-six brothers and sisters, and a 
drunken no-good father.” 

But is not-to-be-Irish enough? Can 
one make a career of being nobody, the 
“Mr. Pulp of All Existence”? A lot of 
people do, Reb suggests. Actors of the 
latest life-style, they call it being con- 
temporary. Count Jack out: he has been 
somebody once, and he must be some- 
body again. He meets his first Scotsman, 
“a moody sort” who wears tweed pants 
and smokes a pipe. The new hoot-mon 
studies his archetype and buries him- 
self in Scottish history until his eyes 
throb. At the end of this surreal little 
journal of tribal transfer, not only Jack’s 
heart but Jack’s body—packing a vol- 
ume of Robbie Burns—is en route to the 
Highlands, preparing for rebirth at 29. 

Author Reb has no Irish ancestry 
that he knows of. His father was a Hun- 
garian-born German, his mother part 
Scots with a little bit of Cherokee. In 
the book he is witty as a stock Irishman 
and dour as a stock Scotsman. But his 
ethnic comic strip is essentially a fresh 
argument for the most ancient (and the 
most forgotten) truism: that man is an 
act of nature as well as being his own ar- 
tifact. Ah, begorra, laddie, nobody can 
build the case for nature like a self-made 
artist. ® Melvin Maddocks 


Travels with Honda 


THE TEMPLE OF DAWN 
by YUKIO MISHIMA 
352 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


The serial publication of Yukio Mi- 
shima’s last works, a tetralogy called The 
Sea of Fertility, has the eerie effect of 
making him seem the fastest and most 
prolific dead writer in history. A bit 
more than a year ago came the English 
translation of the first posthumous vol- 
ume, Spring Snow. Last summer it was 
Runaway Horses. Now we have The 
Temple of Dawn. 

Mishima sealed this literary package 
with his ritual suicide in 1970, when he 
was only 45. Unlike, say, Ernest Hem- 
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YUKIO MISHIMA AT KENDO 
Ashes from Mount Fuji. 


ingway, who shot himself at 61 in ap- 
parent despair over a deteriorating 
mind, Mishima killed himself in what 
seemed a gesture of robust if wasteful 
heroism, the ultimate act of self-control. 
Since his death was so theatrically de- 
liberate, the temptation is strong to judge 
the tetralogy as an artistic and philo- 
sophical suicide note to the world. The 
note is now three-quarters completed for 
English-language readers. It is fascinat- 
ing and ambitious, but the final mes- 
sage (and literary value) is still difficult 
to decipher. 

The first three interconnected books 
are extraordinarily good. Mishima uses 
the Buddhist doctrine of reincarnation 
to link various characters throughout the 
20th century with changing manners, 
politics and national psychology in Ja- 
pan. In The Temple of Dawn, he also dis- 
courses widely and sometimes pedan- 
tically about Buddhist theory; that is 
unfamiliar country for most Western 
readers. But Mishima’s intensely poetic 
moral sense communicates his own fas- 
cination with such subjects. 

In Spring Snow, the dreamy and 
aristocratic hero Kiyoaki Matsugae died 
a vaporously youthful death. He be- 
comes Isao, the fanatic young political 
conspirator of Runaway Horses. In The 
Temple of Dawn, Kiyoaki/Isao is again 
transformed, this time into Ying Chan, 
a lovely Thai princess. The witness to 
all three incarnations is a wonderfully 
subtle spiritual voyeur named Honda, a 
rationalist Japanese judge and lawyer. 
Honda, like a principle of embattled 
moral intelligence, acts as Mishima’s 
civilized guide through the mysteries 
of love, death, political tragedy and 
reincarnation. 

If Mishima had written nothing else, 
his account of Honda’s excursion to Be- 
nares, the holy Indian crematory site on 
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the Ganges, would be considered a small 
masterpiece, on the order of E.M. For- 
ster’s visit to the Malabar caves in A Pas- 
sage to India. Among the funeral burn- 
ings Honda finds an appalling filth and 
holy joy that amaze him: “A black arm 
would suddenly rise or a body would curl 
up in the fire as though turning over in 
sleep.” The scene “was full of nauseous 
abomination, the inevitable ingredient 
of all times deemed sacred and pure in 
Benares.” And yet “there was a flash- 
ing animation in the flames, as though 
something were being born.” 

Mishima takes Japan from the late 
*30s through the war and the postwar pe- 
riod into the perplexed affluence of the 
*50s. Eventually, Honda becomes joy- 
lessly rich. He degenerates from spir- 
itual voyeur into Peeping Tom—a trans- 
formation reflecting Mishima’s own 
contempt for the vulgarization and ma- 
terialism of postwar Japan. As the novel 
ends, Honda, who has begun to sound 
like a Japanese Humbert Humbert in 
his pursuit of his Thai princess—now a 
student in Japan—secretly watches her 
in a lesbian embrace. Then Honda’s 
mansion at the foot of Mount Fuji burns 
to the ground like a pyre at Benares, 
the flyaway ashes sporadically sizzling 
into his new swimming pool. The com- 
bination of filigreed Oriental pornogra- 
phy and slightly cheap Gétterdammer- 
ung has sometimes been a contaminat- 
ing tendency in Mishima’s work. But the 
rest of the book plausibly suggests a writ- 
er whose gifts amount at least to minor 
genius. ® Lance Morrow 


Vot Ve Got Here? 


HEADS: A METAFICTIONAL HISTORY OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 1762-1975 
by ALAN GOLDFEIN 

182 pages. Morrow. $5.95. 


What a great debt we all owe to the 
great philosophers! Yet, to be candid 
about it, in these great times who needs 
another great debt? For the wisdom of 
men like Rousseau, Nietzsche, Hegel 
tends to be preserved in sedimentary 
chapters of books more likely to be found 
in the attic than on the coffee table. Lives 
there a middlebrow who does not re- 
sent the great philosophers? 

For wretches whose inadequacy 
takes this direction (the reviewer is ad- 
mitting nothing), Alan Goldfein’s wag- 
gish collection of dubious moments from 
lofty lives is just the thing. We learn that 
Jean Jacques Rousseau put his pants on 
one leg at a time and the pants were un- 
pressed and greasy. Also, Rousseau lived 
with a waitress who, Goldfein lies, was 
allowed to keep her job on the condi- 
tion that Jean Jacques stayed away from 
the restaurant. He would show up any- 
way, time after time, restaurant after 
restaurant, haranguing the patrons, “a 
shaggy, dark Swiss freak.” As he was 
kicked out, he would scream “Fine, per- 
fect. This is just another vindication of 
political Euclideanism!” 

That settles Rousseau’s hash. Gold- 


fein is no kinder to Freud. The great al- 
ienist, he imagines, met his rival Jung 
one day while strolling in Vienna. Freud 
felt faint, swooned, and sat down in the 
dust. Jung, much concerned, offered 
analysis: “We clear the air, eh, Sigmund? 
Ah yes, your passing out was a good 
thing. Hysterical. Yes. Hysteria neuro- 
sis. But a good thing.” Freud blamed the 
fall on slippery leaves. “ ‘You passed 
out!” Carl insisted. ‘Admit it. I know a 
shlip when I see one ... believe me, it 
was a healthy thing.’ ” Freud, much af- 
fronted, said that he would decide what 
was healthy, “and he stormed down the 
Welt Strasse, muttering ‘Sickening, sick- 
ening’ to himself.” 

Goldfein’s comedy manages the odd 
trick of being broad and donnish at the 
same time. He does Hegel with a sau- 
erbraten accent: “Vell, now, vot ve got 
here? Ve got, for shtarters, ve got Des- 


JACKET DESIGN FROM HEADS 
Settling Rousseau’s hash. 


cartes. Him and his Cogito, ergo sum ... 
Dot’s an insight?” Not every one of these 
brief sketches works. But the author does 
a fine turn on the Heisenberg Uncer- 
tainty Principle, and he perceives, in an 
epiphany whose correctness is apparent, 
that Economist John Maynard Keynes 
wrote not only The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money, but 
also The Myth of Sisyphus, generally 
credited to Albert Camus, and Waiting 
for Godot, which has been claimed for 
Samuel Beckett. If you don’t believe it, 
he argues, read all three works; the lan- 
guage is identical. 

Goldfein, a former teacher of his- 
tory and economics, is also a highly gift- 
ed mimic, and this fact permits a 
discovery whose triviality cannot be ex- 
aggerated: all the great thinkers of his- 
tory (except maybe Hegel, dot kraut- 
kopf) talk and think in exactly the same 
speech and prose patterns! A further 
discovery is even more exciting: These 
patterns are also those of Alan Goldfein! 
Naturally it is for philosophers to de- 
cide the implications of this. In the 
meantime, we are greatly in Goldfein’s 
debt ® John Skow 
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color TV 
needs 
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repairs? 


TVservice 
technicians 
say Zenith. 


Again. 


For the second consecutive 
year, a nationwide survey of in- 


dependent 


TV service techni- 


cians named Zenith, by more 
than 2 to 1 over the next best 
brand, as needing fewest repairs. 


QUESTION: 


In general, of the brands 


you are familiar with, which one would 
you say requires the fewest repairs?” 


ANSWERS: 
Zenith 
Brand A 
Brand B 
Brand C 
Brand D 
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Brand Ff 
BrandG 
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the energy s 


could strike closer to home. 


Your home. 


Why? Because our country is short of clean fuels to meet 
our total needs this winter. And it could affect your home 
if we have severely cold weather. 

,’ So, we want you to know what the outlook is 
for this winter. What you can do if the shortage affects 
“your area. And what we are doing to overcome future 
shortages. 


Less heating oil. U.S. refineries have been 
‘straining to produce as much gasoline as possible during 
the spring and summer. When that happens, heating oil 
output is proportionately less. As a result, supplies of 
heating oil are not as large as they should be. In fact, 
there could be a substantial shortage if we have an 
unusually cold winter. 


he Less natural gas. Natural gas reserves have 
‘been declining in recent years for two basic reasons: 
federal regulation of producers’ prices has discouraged 
the search for new supplies and low prices have 
Stimulated the use of gas by home owners and industry 
alike. Some parts of the country ran short of gas last year. 


; What can you do now? Here are some practical 
‘things to do to help overcome the short-range problem. 
‘You can conserve fuel . . . and save money in the 

process 


e Make sure the burner of your furnace is 
properly adjusted and serviced regularly. 


© Seal off cold air leaks around windows, doors 
and your fireplace chimney 


Don't overheat your home 


¢ Turn your thermostat down if you're going 
away for the weekend or longer 


e If you need it, consider an investment in proper 
home insulation . . . it could save up to 25% 
of your total heating costs. 


How long will we have shortages? At least for 
the next few years. But shortages don't have to be 
permanent if we can build the facilities needed to develop, 
produce and deliver more energy to the public. New 
facilities like undersea wells, refineries, pipelines, storage 

» tanks, deep water ports. . . to name a few. 


How do heating fuels relate to the overall 
petroleum shortage? 


1. Demand for petroleum is outstripping supply. 
or example, gasoline demand has jumped 60% over a 
cade ago because there are more new Cars and they 
re getting lower gasoline mileage . . . an average new 
edium-sized car is getting about 11 miles per gallon. 
At the same time, fuel oil and natural gas demands have 
isen dramatically because these are cleaner, more 
Convenient fuel replacements for coal and high sulfur oil 
In generating electricity and other industrial uses 


wie, 
. 


2. Though refineries are producing at full 
Capacity and producing at all-time record levels, there is 
still a shortage of domestic refining capacity. Why? 
Because of the difficulty in finding acceptable refinery 
locations, uncertainty of supply sources, questions about 
unleaded gasoline requirements; the problem of adequate 
return on investment; and the tremendous capital 
necessary to build modern refineries. 


3. Petroleum production is down because it has 
been more difficult and substantially more expensive to 
find new supplies in this country. Unless new supplies 
can be discovered and developed, domestic production 
will continue to decline in the future, and we will be forced 
to rely more heavily on imported oil. 


4. Affecting all of these points are environmental 
considerations. Some have hampered energy 
development and increased the use of less abundant, 
more expensive fuels. Others have delayed construction 
of the Alaskan pipeline, delayed offshore lease sales and 
restricted surface mining of coal. 


Working out the problem. 


1. The establishment of a coordinated energy 
policy at the federal level will avoid duplication of effort 
and should spell out clearly the national commitment to 
develop new energy supplies. 


2. Freely competitive energy prices will help 
provide the capital to develop new energy sources and 
additional refining capacity. Competitive prices will also 
encourage more efficient use of energy. 


3. A better balance is needed between 
environmental goals and energy requirements. This will 
mean some trade-offs in order to build the Alaskan 
pipeline and new refineries and continue offshore 
exploration. Also, Congress should consider amending 
the Clean Air Act of 1970 to substitute more realistic auto 
emission reductions as proposed in the 1975-76 
California standards. The latter plan could yield 
substantial savings in gasoline consumption over the next 
few years and still reduce auto emissions considerably 


The energy shortage is a very complex problem. As a 
leading energy company, Conoco has 41,000 people 
throughout the world working on short-term and 
long-term projects to help ease the shortage and to 
develop new energy sources for the future. We are 
cooperating with the government and the public to 
accomplish these goals. If we all work together, we can 
work it out. 


Energy/Environment 
Together we can work it out. 


Power Vacuum 


DO WITH ME WHAT YOU WILL 
by JOYCE CAROL OATES 
561 pages. Vanguard. $7.95. 


In replying last year to a critic who 
accused her of writing too fast, Joyce 
Carol Oates said, “If I could live long 
enough, I would like to write novels 
touching upon and including every per- 
son who lives in the United States.” With 
each new publication comes evidence 
that the lady meant exactly what she 
said. Her two most recent books have 
been about professions as well as peo- 
ple. Significantly, they are professions 
that are deeply revered and mistrusted 
for their power over life. Last year’s 
Wonderland was about doctors—an old 
medical megalomaniac and his foster 
son. The new novel, her sixth, concerns 
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JOYCE CAROL OATES 
Fecklessness without a clue. 


lawyers. Marvin Howe is a Nietzschean 
criminal lawyer—vainglorious, corrupt, 
wondrously successful, obsessed with his 
control over people. His opposite num- 
ber is less obviously a monster. Jack 
Morrissey defends social outcasts and 
agitators, the teeming poor of Detroit. 
He lives simply, but is just as bewitched 
by power as Howe. 

Both men seem promising material 
for the kind of long, naturalistic novel 
Oates writes. But two major drawbacks 
make this one of her weakest books to 
date. The first is that writing about in- 
stitutions like the law in fiction requires 
a special knack. Oates doesn’t have it. 
She gets tangled in the threats and prom- 
ises of litigation, the paradoxes of le- 
gality and morality. The second diffi- 
culty is less understandable in so 
experienced a writer. The two lawyers, 
as well as the rest of the people in this 
dense work, are seen in relation to El- 
ena Ross, one of the most boring women 
imaginable. Elena marries Howe and 
later takes Morrissey as a lover. Kid- 
naped and brutalized by her divorced fa- 
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ther as a child, she is emotionally inert. 
As a woman she seems less unhappy 
than confused. Her customary response 
to a direct question is “I don’t know.” 
Needless to say, she is enigmatically 
beautiful. 

Oates’ point seems to be that both 
supermen are bested by this apparent 
power vacuum. Howe cannot stop her 
from walking out on him—without al- 
imony but picking up the $100 bills he 
flings after her. This climactic scene 
echoes Nora’s liberation in A Doll's 
House. Elena comes as close as she ever 
does to coherent motivation. She is leav- 
ing, she says, because “I would be care- 
less of my life if I stayed here ... I might 
make someone hurt me.” 

Oates is seldom mentioned in the list 
of activist women writers, but one of her 
favorite themes is how women fall apart 
through marriage and dependence on a 
man. Some are destroyed, like Dr. Pe- 
dersen’s alcoholic wife in Wonderland. 
Others—like Loretta in them—survive 
and grow tougher. Elena leaves her fur- 
niture and furs to take responsiblity for 
her own life. But on the book’s last page 
she fecklessly returns to Morrissey, just 
as he seems to have got clear of their di- 
sastrous affair and adjusted himself to 
his marriage. Is she a temptress, a wan- 
ton driven by forces she cannot control? 
Or does her resolve to lead her own life 
mean that she will finally not harm Mor- 
rissey? The depressing thing is that the 
preceding 561 pages—filled with inci- 
dent, example, internal monologue, psy- 
chological speculation—do not furnish 
aclue. ® Martha Duffy 


Topic A in D.C. 


THE CONGRESSMAN WHO LOVED FLAUBERT 
by WARD JUST 
178 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $5.95. 


Gore Vidal, Allen Drury and Tom 
Wicker (the novelist) share with Rich- 
ard Nixon a common flaw: all have 
failed to make our capital city believ- 
able. One explanation of why Washing- 
ton fiction is so lame may be that while 
the stages and settings are of heroic size 
and the plots involve the fate of nations, 
the figures shouting speeches and shak- 
ing swords seem absurdly tiny. 

This built-in disparity may be un- 
avoidable for a writer who insists on 
dealing at novel length with the highest 
levels of power. But by limiting his scope 
to 20 pages or so and by observing Wash- 
ington at its fascinating upper-middle 
levels, Ward Just has been able to get 
his hands on substance that can be 
worked effectively into fiction. Just’s set- 
tings are the private office of a mod- 
erately important Senator, a routinely 
luxurious Spring Valley living room, the 
featureless bachelor apartment of a CIA 
economist. In these and similar places, 
a little sex occurs, a little drinking, but 
the truly important activity is talk. 

Author Just, a Washington-based 
journalist and novelist, has an ear for 
Washington talk and a dramatist’s 





knack for that precise moment in the 
flow of chatter when, although nothing 
important seems to have been said, the 
lives of the talkers change course. The 
Senator in his private office is busy 
phrasing an announcement to the press 
that he and his wife have separated. 
With his aide, not incidentally a wom- 
an, he searches for a wording that sounds 
statesmanlike, sober, and does not sug- 
gest loose living or the suicidal word di- 
vorce. He is a pro, and so is his aide, 
and they produce a satisfactory an- 
nouncement on the third try. He okays 
it and then says lightly that he never 
really wanted to be Vice President any- 
way. Overtones resound; both know that 
he has indeed blown a solid chance to 
be Vice President. With his wife out of 
the picture, he now belongs in an un- 
stated, yet clearly sexual way to the aide. 
But she is very ambitious, and each of 
them can compute the figure by which 
the value of her franchise has just been 
discounted. 

The Congressman of the title story 
is an honorable man. He makes a sound 
political decision, refusing to endorse an 
antiwar manifesto, on grounds that it 
won't do any good and will only irritate 
his constituents. Then he discovers, 
when a colleague with surer instincts 
successfully champions the antiwar 
cause, that he has put a lid on his 
career. 

The reader feels a certain sympathy 
for these lofty wretches. Since they are 
not very likable or high-minded or de- 
serving, but simply very human, this 
says a good deal for Ward Just’s skill. 
There is not the slightest hint that the 
author has enrolled real people under 
fake names and with different hair col- 
ors: A laudable break with Washington 
literary tradition. #J.S. 
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2—The Billion Dollar Sure Thing, 
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PPG thinks the all fiber glass radial 
is your kind of tire. 


We make a supersophisti- 
cated tire cord—Hycor”® fiber 
glass tire cord—that helps make 
a new kind of radial tire. 

The all fiber glass radial. 

Several tire companies 
have announced the tire, and it 
looks like the steel-belted radial 
will have a tough competitor. 

The new tire is equal to the 
steel radial in every area that's 
important to a driver—strength, 


tread wear, road holding and 
handling 

Yet it rides softer and 
smoother at city speeds where 
steel is traditionally harsh. 

The glass radial is also 
lighter in weight and has better 
stress distribution than steel. 
And it may very well cost less. 

PPG specializes in up- 
graded products like Hycor tire 
cord because it's better for us, 


and better for our customers. 

In fact, we try to make 
things better or easier or safer 
for people in everything we do. 

That's our way of doing 
business—in fiber glass, glass, 
paints and chemicals—and it 
works very well. 

Send for our Annual 
Report and see. PPG Industries, 
Inc., ION Gateway One, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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erican Express knows a nice 
_ family restaurant 
that isn't known as a restaurant. 
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Of course, you can put the whole bill — 
including tip—on the 
American Express Card. It’s 

good at the more than 1,500 
Holiday Inns across the 
United States. (There's now 
a Holiday Inn in every state — 


Most people know Holiday Inn 
as a nice place to stay when 
they're miles from home. 

But a Holiday Inn is also a 
nice place to take your family for 
dinner when you're right around 
home. The atmosphere is good, the 
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plain go for—like steak, don’t have an American Express 
fried chicken and veal cutlet. Card, now may be the time to 
Hotidayiin (The selection varies from consider getting one — whether 
will help you restaurant to restaurant you travel around the world or 
celebrate, no matter 
aR Hgionsrm because every Holiday Inn just around town. Pick ul 
Restaurant An American American Expres 
. ( Lapplicatic 
has its own Express Card is good sera 
I bau 


not only for dinner, 
but tor lodging (at Holiday 
Inns, of course), for airline 


special menu.) 
For kids, 
Holiday Inn 
Restaurants 
serve up the 
usual junior 
gourmet’s fare 
hamburgers, 
French fries, 


tickets, for concert tickets, for 
car rentals, and for shopping. 
To apply for an American 
Express Card, simply pick up 
an application at any 
Holiday Inn. 
And while you're at it, 
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From hot apple pie to towering sundaes. borhood. 
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Episcopalian Backlash 


During the past decade, the once 
conservative Episcopal Church has 
flowered into one of the most progres- 
sive of mainstream Protestant denom- 
inations in the US. But last week, at 
their 64th triennial convention in Lou- 
isville, the Episcopalians abruptly ap- 
plied the brakes to innovation. The 
House of Bishops elected the Right Rev. 
John M. Allin, 52, of Mississippi—the 
most conservative of five candidates—as 
their new Presiding Bishop, the church’s 
chief executive. Moreover, the lower 
clergy and laity who constitute the 
House of Deputies unexpectedly defeat- 
ed a proposal to ordain women as priests. 


NEALE MORGAN 





THE RT. REV, JOHN M. ALLIN 
Applying the brakes. 


The mood of the Louisville delegates 
was considerably cooler than that of the 
General Convention in Seattle six years 
ago, when the Episcopalians ebulliently 
adopted a controversial special program 
to aid racial minorities and approved a 
constitutional change to allow women 
to be seated in the House of Deputies 
The 1970 convention in Houston went 
on to approve the ordination of women 
as deacons, a critical step toward even- 
tual ordination of female priests. But 
such changes did not sit well with many 
of the church’s 3,400,000 members. In- 
deed, criticism of Presiding Bishop John 
E. Hines, an outspoken friend of the pro- 
gressives, doubtlessly contributed to his 
decision to retire next May, 24 years be- 
fore the end of his term. 

Bishop Allin is not exactly a right- 
winger, although he is known to be crit- 
ical of several of his predecessor's pol- 
icies. Allin is a Southern white, born in 
Arkansas, who earned his divinity de- 
gree at the University of the South in Se- 
wanee, Tenn. His record as Bishop of 
Mississippi includes the rebuilding of 
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burned-out black churches in the state, 
but Allin’s Deep South background 
alienated militant blacks and Northern 
white liberals at the convention. 

Although the House of Bishops 
chose Allin on their second ballot by a 
vote of 84 to 58 for the nearest contend- 
er, liberals in the House of Deputies took 
an unprecedented stand against the se- 
lection. The deputies’ confirmation has 
traditionally been pro forma. Debate 
about Allin’s qualifications, however, 
kept the bishops waiting in Louisville’s 
Christ Church Cathedral for 4% hours 
before he received the deputies’ mixed 
approval. Allin tried immediately to re- 
assure the House of Deputies, declaring 
that “what we have learned in the '60s 
we must not forget.” But he also ap- 
pealed for “reconciliation” in the church 
—an implication that he intends to 
soothe conservatives disgruntled by the 
church’s recent activist past. 

A few hours after confirming Allin 
for a twelve-year term, the House of 
Deputies took up the proposal to ordain 
women—a move that Hines had vigor- 
ously endorsed in his opening sermon 
(Allin was opposed), Although a major- 
ity of deputies apparently favored the in- 
novation, the complicated system of bloc 
voting by dioceses resulted in the mea- 
sure’s defeat. The Episcopal Women’s 
Caucus reacted bitterly. “We have been 
turned down not by God,” they said, 
“but by the Episcopal Church.” 


Moon-Struck 


For weeks his placid Korean coun- 
tenance seemed to be everywhere New 
Yorkers looked: on commuter train 
posters, in full-page newspaper ads, in 
a flurry of broadsides handed out by ear- 
nest young men and women on the side- 
walks of Manhattan. The message of his 
coming was brief: CHRISTIANITY IN CRI- 
SIS, NEW HOPE. REV. SUN MYUNG MOON. 
Last week, in Carnegie Hall, the Rev. 
Moon finally appeared in person to be- 
gin a four-month, 21-city “Day of Hope” 
tour of the U.S. His goal: nothing less 
than the unification of all mankind. His 
credentials: though Moon himself nev- 
er quite claims the title, his followers be- 
lieve him to be the “Lord of the Second 
Advent”—the Second Coming of Christ. 

That part of Moon’s message does 
not get top billing these days, however. 
At a tour kickoff dinner at the Waldorf 
Astoria, Master Moon—as his disciples 
often call him—was presented some- 
what vaguely as the standard-bearer of 
a new ecumenical morality campaign 
who is a staunch anti-Communist to 
boot. His audience was a prosperous 
looking crowd which was liberally sprin- 
kled with U.S. military uniforms. Scat- 
tered among the guests, saying “sir” and 
“ma'am,” were Moon’s own well- 
scrubbed troops: neatly barbered young 
men in crisp new suits and carefully 


coiffed young women in demure dresses. 

Moon does not fit the standard im- 
age of the guru out of the East. At 53, 
he is, in fact, a millionaire whose hold- 
ings in various enterprises (including 
ginseng tea, titanium production, phar- 
maceuticals, air rifles) are worth per- 
haps $15 million. The business success 
has grown hand-in-hand with his reli- 
gious endeavors, which began, as he tells 
it, with a vision of Jesus Christ on a Ko- 
rean mountainside in 1936, a vision that 
told young Moon—then a Presbyterian 
—to “carry out my undone task.” 

Moon became an electrical engineer 
before he found his mission after World 
War II in Communist North Korea. He 
fell in with some Pentecostal Christians 
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in Pyongyang’s underground church 
—among whom there were already pre- 
dictions of a Korean Messiah—and de- 
veloped a following of his own. 
Imprisoned by the Communists for 
nearly three years, he was liberated in 
1950. By 1954 he had founded the Holy 
Spirit Association for the Unification of 
World Christianity—known more sim- 
ply as the Unification Church. In the 
same year his wife of ten years left him 
because, he claims, “she could not com- 
prehend my mission.” 

His book of doctrine, Divine Prin- 
ciple, appeared in 1957, quickly to be- 
come the Bible of his followers. It is a 
curious mixture of Christian fundamen- 
talism, Taoist-like dualism, numerology, 
and even metaphors from Moon’s elec- 
trical engineering (the “give and take” 
between proton and electron, for exam- 
ple, as a model for that between God 
and man). The book points to a new Sa- 
viour from Korea, whose timing is re- 
markably similar to Moon’s. 

Moon’s main focus is the tragedy of 
the Garden of Eden. Adam and Eve, in- 
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RELIGION 


tended by God to be joined in divine 
matrimony, were to have been the per- 
fect parents, and form, with God, a kind 
of Trinity to shape the world. But Eve 
sinned by committing adultery with an 
archangel, who thereby became Satan. 
According to Moon, Jesus was supposed 
to be a second Adam, creating the per- 
fect family. His crucifixion, before he 
had a chance to marry, redeemed man- 
kind spiritually, but not physically—a 
task left over for the Lord of the Sec- 
ond Advent. In Moon’s divine account 
books, there is also a law of restitution 
that requires an “indemnity” of suffer- 
ing, especially from the Jews because 
they rejected Jesus. 

Onstage, Moon sells his ideas like a 
tub-thumping evangelist, slapping his 
fist into his hand to make a point, belt- 
ing out his words in enthusiastic Ko- 
rean, which an aide quickly translates. 
After two decades of such evangelizing, 
Moon’s church and its affiliates (One 
World Crusade and the Freedom Lead- 
ership Foundation, among others) seem 
to be just hitting their stride. Although 
orthodox Christians recoil from Moon’s 
teachings, the Moonists claim 600,000 
followers worldwide, with perhaps 100,- 
000 “core members” who are willing to 
give up their personal lives entirely to 
work for the master. In the U.S., there 
are some 3,000 core members, perhaps 
another 7,000 sympathizers 

Forty Days. The core members 
—most in their 20s, many of them con- 
verts from other spiritual, psychological 
or political trips—display a dogged de- 
votion that makes even Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses look like backsliders. They are 
enthusiastic capitalists who rise at dawn 
to hit the streets with wares to exchange 
for “donations”: flowers, votive light 
candles, even peanuts. Last year, when 
Master Moon moved his international 
headquarters to Tarrytown, N.Y., mem- 
bers sold candles across the U.S. for 
seven weeks to meet the down payment 
of $300,000 on an $850,000 estate. 

Apostolic salesmanship is not all 
that is required: the movement's puri- 
tanism might impress Cotton Mather. 
There is no dating; marriage partners 
for disciples are selected by Moon and 
his lieutenants. Both men and women 
submit lists of five candidates and, after 
counseling, their leaders make a choice. 
Newly married couples must refrain 
from sex for 40 days after the wedding 
ceremony, which is the holiest act of the 
sect, Moon thunders against adultery 
and fornication; members who fall, he 
warns darkly, may never be saved 

As for Moon himself, he married for 
the second time in 1960. His wife, a qui- 
etly beautiful woman named Hak-Ja 
Han, has since borne him four sons and 
three daughters. Though he recently told 
followers that his wife has not yet 
reached his own spiritual perfection, 
Moon is apparently confident that she 
will do so eventually. Together, his 
teaching makes evident, they are the 
new Adam and Eve, their children the 
first of a new, perfect world. 
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